BRIT  KIRWAN'S 


PRESIDENCY  DEFINES 


A DECADE  OF 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


THE  POWER  OF  10 

by  Judith  Bair 

As  Brit  Kirwan  prepares  his  departure,  we  review  the  ways  that 
a decade  of  effort  and  his  unwavering  vision  transformed  the 
University  of  Maryland. 
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ness takes  a fortuitous  route. 
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SURVEY  SAYS...? 

by  Brenna  McBride 

Why  are  Americans  so  obsessed  with 
polls?  Who  answers  them,  who  reads 
them?  What  is  the  art  and  science  of 
asking  the  "right"  question  to  get  the 
“right”  response?  For  answers,  we 
turned  to  the  folks  in  the  university’s 
Survey  Research  Center  and  the  grad- 
uate program  in  Survey  Methodology. 


PALM  WINE 

Fiction  by  Reginald  McKnight 

English  professor  Reginald 
McKnight’s  second  volume 
of  stories,  White  Boys,  con- 
tains this  powerful  and 
insightful  tale  about  a black 
anthropologist’s  experience 
in  Senegal. 


■,°HES  ive 


FIRST-WORD 


II  had  the  privilege,  several  years  back,  of  writing  a feature  on  Brit  Kirwan ’s  fifth  anniversary  as 
U president  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  It  was  an  opportunity  to  understand  how  much  the 
man  had  shaped  the  university,  and  how  much  the  university  had  shaped  him.  The  article  was  called 
"Unfinished  Symphony,”  and  the  temptation  as  we  bid  Brit  farewell  in  this  issue  was  to  allude  to, 
perhaps,  "The  Final  Chord”  or  another  such  musical  analogy. 

But  as  we  reviewed  the  last  10  years,  it  was  the  numbers,  the  incremental  and  exponential  suc- 
cesses, that  leaped  to  the  forefront  of  our  story.  And  for  a man  who  made  his  first  marks  at  Maryland 
as  a math  professor,  the  number  analogy  seemed  equally  apt. 

Like  every  phase  of  his  career  at  Maryland,  Brit’s  leaving  is  triumphant  and  affirming.  The  sense 
ol  loss  of  a beloved  friend  and  trusted  leader  is  balanced  by  immense  gratitude  for  his  substantial 
contributions  and  the  legacy  of  community,  optimism  and  strength  that  he  leaves  us.  The  level  of 
excitement  and  pride  that  he  raised  at  The  Ohio  State  University  by  his  acceptance  of  that  presiden- 
cy redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  And  the  impact  of  his  departure  has 
brought  new  awareness  to  the  politicians  and  citizens  of  this  state  that  their  flagship  university 
deserves  closer  attention  and  stronger  support. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Brit  Kirwan  will  succeed  in  Ohio  on  the  same  level  that  he  has  succeeded 
here.  His  professional  and  personal  lives  are  grounded  in  the  same  strong  principles  of  integrity,  equity 
and  respect,  washed  with  that  magical  optimism  that  so  often  sustained  us  through  the  last  10  years. 

We  also  have  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity  in  saying 
that,  in  his  heart,  he  will  always  be  a Terp. 

In  the  outpouring  of  congratulations  after 
the  announcement  of  his  new  appointment, 
there  were  many  eloquent  and  heartfelt  testi- 
monies to  Brit’s  leadership.  One  that  struck 
me  as  unique  to  the  man  was  a letter  from  a 
former  employee  and  current  doctoral  student 
who  is  now  an  assistant  dean  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity. She  said,  in  part: 

“Your  leadership  of  the  College  Park  cam- 
pus has  been,  in  my  judgment,  a model  for  a 
modern  higher  education  institution  president. 
I always  found  you  to  be  a fair,  visionary  and 
forthright  leader  who  really  cared  about  the 
staff  serving  under  you  and  the  students 
entrusted  to  the  university’s  care.  You  put  in 
action  your  convictions,  which  included  giving 
a diverse  group  of  people  a chance  for  a College 
Park  education  even  when  it  was  not  popular.” 
The  staff  of  College  Park  magazine  joins 
countless  faculty,  staff,  students  and  friends  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  wishing  Brit 
Kirwan  continued  good  fortune,  health  and 
pleasure  in  his  work.  He  will  always  be  a large 
part  of  this  institution's  strength,  spirit  and 
determination  to  succeed.  — Judith  Bair,  Editor 


So  long,  Brit.  We  wish  you  calm  seas  and  following 
winds  in  your  new  flagship. 
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Dear  Friends  and  Colleagues: 


PERSPECTIVE 


There  was  not  a more  thrilling  moment  in 
my  experience  with  this  university  than 
the  day  last  April  when  the  Maryland  leg- 
islature approved  Governor  Glendening’s 
supplemental  budget  request  of  $7  mil- 
lion for  the  University  of  Maryland,  Col- 
lege Park. 

The  story  behind  that  initiative  is  an 
inspiring  one,  with  so  many  alumni,  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  rallying  in  support 
of  “The  Flagship  Initiative.”  I was  proud 
to  be  a part  of  the  team  that  drafted  the 
initiative  and  helped  spread  its  message  to 
legislators  and  the  governor  on  Terrapin 
Pride  Day  on  March  2.  There  were  more 
than  300  loyal  supporters  of  the  universi- 
ty at  the  State  House,  and  the  excitement 
for  and  about  the  university  had  a power- 
ful effect. 

Some  say  that  timing  is  everything, 
and  this  year  turned  out  to  offer  unique 
opportunities  for  the  university  in 
Annapolis.  As  sad  as  the  announcement  of 
his  departure  was,  President  Kirwan,  by 
that  act,  was  able  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  the  state  of  Maryland’s  record  of 
financial  support  to  higher  education  was 
dismal  compared  to  others.  Governor 
Glendening  had  already  announced  a 
commitment  to  increase  educational  fund- 
ing, and  an  unexpected  surplus  of  funds 
put  everyone  in  the  legislature  in  a hope- 
ful mood.  Not  least,  the  university  had 
shown  impressive  gains  in  ratings  and 
comparisons  with  other  public  research 
universities,  tangible  proof  that  it  was  on 
the  cusp  of  top  tier  rankings. 

It  was  the  challenge  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  make  a case  for  enhanced  fund- 
ing of  the  state’s  flagship  university.  By 
documenting  the  funding  history  of  the 
last  10  years  and  providing  comparison 
figures  from  our  peer  institutions,  we 
were  able  to  demonstrate  the  gap  that  had 
been  created  in  state  allocations  to  the 
university.  But  it  was  equally  important 


to  demonstrate  what  that 
lost  revenue  might  have 
accomplished,  and  the 
difference  it  could  make 
were  it  restored  to  the 
allocation.  Thus,  The 
Flagship  Initiative : Creat- 
ing a World-Class  Univer- 
sity was  drafted. 

The  basis  of  the  initia- 
tive is  a $7  million  addi- 
tion to  the  university’s 
base  allocation  each  year 
for  four  years,  to  bring 
the  university  closer  to 
the  funding  level  per 
full-time  student  of  its 
peers.  The  first  of  those 
additions  was  approved 
this  year.  This  accom- 
plishment is  even  more  dramatic  in  light 
of  the  $17  million  increase  that  the  gov- 
ernor had  already  proposed.  The  universi- 
ty now  has  resources  in  hand  that  will 
significantly  impact  the  competitiveness 
of  faculty  salaries,  enrich  research  pro- 
grams that  affect  the  region’s  economic 
growth,  support  the  improvement  of 
library  and  information  technology,  and 
stimulate  partnerships  with  every  sector 
of  society. 

The  good  news  kept  coming  as  the  leg- 
islature concluded  its  session.  An  early 
retirement  program  was  approved  for  uni- 
versity staff,  and  the  state’s  retirement 
system  was  revised  to  better  benefit  cur- 
rent employees.  A University  of  Mary- 
land-inspired program  called  the  Mary- 
land Applied  Information  Technology 
Initiative  was  funded,  bringing  together 
this  campus,  UMAB,  UMBC,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Bowie,  Towson  and  Morgan  State  in 
an  effort  to  double  the  number  of  infor- 
mation technology  graduates  in  the  state 
by  2002.  These  graduates  will  provide  the 
foundation  of  an  information  technology 


Testudo  joined  students,  alumni,  faculty  and 
staff  in  supporting  Terrapin  Pride  Day. 

industry  for  Maryland  comparable  to  Cali- 
fornia's Silicon  Valley.  The  Maryland  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Scholarships  bill, 
which  provides  $3,000  tuition  annually 
for  students  majoring  in  those  areas  and 
maintaining  a B average  or  better, 
strengthens  that  program. 

All  in  all,  a triumphant  year  for  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  era  of  partnership  and  sup- 
port across  the  state.  As  we  pursue  the 
search  for  a new  president,  we  bring  new 
confidence  and  vigor  to  our  mission  and 
goals.  We  owe  deep  gratitude  to  our 
departing  president,  William  E.  Kirwan, 
for  bringing  the  university  to  this  point  of 
unity,  pride  and  accomplishment,  and  will 
be  ever  thankful  for  his  far-reaching  con- 
tributions. He  has  given  us  a legacy  and  a 
spirit  that  will  lift  this  institution  to  a 
well-earned  place  as  a world-class  research 
university. 

— John  Lauer,  Chair,  Board  of  Visitors 
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MAILBOX 


AN  ORTHODOX  LINK 

I am  disappointed 
that  the  article 
“Keeping  the  Faith” 

(Spring,  '98)  failed  to 
mention  the  many 
Orthodox  Christians 
on  campus  and  the 
Orthodox  chaplaincy  on  cam- 
pus. It  did,  however,  make  use 
of  the  beautiful  Orthodox 
iconography  that  surrounds 
Orthodox  churches  around  the 
world. 

There  are  over  250  million 
Orthodox  Christians  world- 
wide and  well  over  five  mil- 
lion Orthodox  Christians  in 
the  United  States.  Orthodoxy 
has  been  formally  recognized 


as  one  of  the  four 
major  faiths  in  the 
United  States. 
Orthodox  Churches 
represent  the  unique 
diversity  of  this 
country — Russian 
Orthodox,  Greek 
Orthodox,  Ethiopian 
Orthodox  and  many  others. 
These  churches  are  rich  in 
national  character,  culture  and 
language.  Orthodoxy  treasures 
the  various  cultures  of  her 
people,  but  is  not  bound  to 
any  particular  culture  or 
group.  All  Orthodox  Churches 
have  the  same  teachings,  litur- 
gies and  services,  and  the  same 
Apostolic  tradition. 

The  Orthodox  Church  can 


trace  its  roots  to  the  days  of 
Christ.  The  origin  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  goes  back  to 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  is 
the  beginning,  or  birthday,  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Apos- 
tolic Succession  in  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  signifies  the  fact 
that  today’s  bishops  form  a 
link  in  an  unbroken  chain.  The 
first  link  is  connected  with  the 
very  Apostles  of  Christ. 

The  presence  ol  Orthodoxy 
at  the  University  of  Maryland 
can  be  traced  to  at  least  the 
late  1970s.  In  the  late  ’70s  and 
early  ’80s,  a group  of  Ortho- 
dox students,  myself  included, 
met  on  a regular  basis  under 
the  spiritual  guidance  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Maximos  Moses.  We 


What  do  student 
scholarships,  library 
books  and  laboratory 
equipment  have  in 
common? 

YOU 

MAKE 

THEM 

POSSIBLE! 


THANK  Y OU!  If  you  are  one  of  the  9,100 
alumni  and  parents  who  helped  make  this 
year’s  Annual  Fund  Campaign  its  most 
successful  ever,  we  thank  you.  These 
contributions,  which  total  more  than 
$470,500,  are  already  having  a positive 
impact  on  every  college,  school  and  pro- 
gram across  the  university.  This  level  of 
support  helps  to  ensure  the  superior  quality 
of  a l Diversity  of  Mary  land  education  and 
the  continued  value  of  a degree  from  this 
institution.  If  you  haven’t  done  so  already, 
please  join  this  group  of  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters by  making  your  own  gift.  To 
become  an  Annual  Fund  Campaign  sup- 
porter, please  call  Becky  Widman  at  (301) 
405-4643.  Wed  like  to  thank  you  too! 


didn’t  have  an  official  chap- 
laincy on  campus  at  that  time. 
We  met  as  the  Orthodox 
Christian  Fellowship  (OCF). 

In  1992,  an  Orthodox  pres- 
ence on  campus  was  re-estab- 
lished. Under  my  faculty/staff 
advisement,  OCF  was  revital- 
ized and  a formal  Orthodox 
chaplaincy  was  created  under 
the  spiritual  leadership  of 
Father  Karavellas.  We  meet 
every  Tuesday  at  the  West 
Chapel  during  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters.  We  welcome 
all! 

Patricia  Jenkins  '80,  '94 
Takoma  Park,  A Id. 

KEEPING  THE  FAITH 


Congratulations  on  the  mar- 
velous job  you  did  on  the 
Spring  ’98  issue  of  College 
Park.  The  university  is  now  so 
diverse  that  it  must  be  a good 
liberal  education  just  to  walk 
around  the  campus. 

I liked  it  all  but  I enjoyed 
particularly  the  story  “Keep- 
ing the  Faith”  because  it 
reminded  me  of  Curley  Byrd, 
who  was  the  man  who  insisted 
on  building  the  multi-faith 
chapel.  Some  members  of  both 
the  student  body  and  the  fac- 
ulty at  the  time  liked  to  repeat 
a somewhat  bawdy  joke  about 
Curley’s  chapel,  but  I don’t 
think  it  bothered  Curley — if 
he  ever  heard  it.  Your  story 
probably  has  Curley’s  ghost 
smiling  broadly.  Incidentally, 

I wrote  a piece  about  Curley 
for  the  Winter  ’77  issue  of  the 
old  University  of  Maryland 
magazine. 

Phillip  J.  Wingate  '42 
Wilmington,  Del. 
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TOP  lO  REASONS 

to  Jointke  University  of  Msrylsnd  Alumni  Association 


GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  TOURS  WITH 
THE  TRAVELING  TERRAPINS 

A uskole  neu/  meAniny  to  flying  turtles 

NO  MORE  PARKING  TICKETS 

Seriously,  you  cAn  pArk  in  selected  lots  u/itkout  feAr 

MIX  AND  MINGLE  WITH  THE  BIGWIGS 

Tke  prez,  stAr  faculty  And  (u/innin^l  coAckes  skou/  up  re^ulArly  At  Alumni  events 

ALL  THE  READING  MATERIAL 
YOU  COULD  HOPE  FOR 

LibrAry  privileges  Are  one  of  our  most  populAr  benefits 

YOU  NEED  THE  EXERCISE 

And  cAmpuS  recreAtion  fAcilities  And  pro^rAms  Are  A bAr^Ain  for  members 

FREE  COFFEE  TABLE  PUBLICATIONS 

Like  tkis  mA^Azine  (u/kere  your  lAtest  Accompliskment  could  skou>  up  in  CIass 
Notes— yust  drop  us  A line) 

YOU  MIGHT  FIND  A BETTER  JOB 

Tke  cAreer  netu/orkin^  Activities  of  tke  ckApters  And  clubs  Are  A goldmine  of 
informAtion  And  opportunity 

YOU’LL  IMPROVE  YOUR  SOCIAL  LIFE 

Wine  tAstin^fS,  bull  roAsts,  tAil-^AteS  And  otker  exotic  occAsionS  Au/Ait  you 

YOU’LL  SAVE  BIG  BUCKS 

From  discounts  on  cAmpus  for  events  And  mere  kAnd  ise  to  speciAl  rAtes  on  GEICO 
Automobile  insurAnce,  your  investment  u/ill  pAy  you  bAck  mAny  times  over 


YOU’LL  BE  BUILDING 
THE  TERRAPIN  SPIRIT! 

And,  After  aII,  isn’t  tkAt  u/kAt  it’s  reAlly  A 1 1 About? 


B«coh%«  ik  todxy.  Fill  out  tke  hNehrvkei'skip  forhcN  ot\  pi^e  59  or  c\|! 

us  toll  irZZ  ikt  1-800-336-8627  or  e-h^il  US  \t  t«Kp_Alutv*@Uhr>A»i|.UtT*cl.«clu 


NEW&DBSERVED 

The  $23  Million  Education  Challenge 

Who  has  more  of  a stake  in  improving  the  quality  of  our  nation’s 
schools  than  those  who  educate  its  teachers?  And  who  better  to  lead 
that  challenge  than  one  of  the  nation’s  top-tier  colleges  of  education? 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  selected  the 
University  of  Maryland’s  College  of  Education 
to  coordinate  a $23  million,  five-year  contract 
to  bring  together  stakeholders  across  the  educa- 
tional spectrum  to  identify  the  most  effective 
ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in 
America’s  schools. 

The  National  Partnership  for  Excellence  and 
Accountability  in  Teaching  (NPEAT)  will  link 
researchers  from  Maryland,  Vanderbilt, 
Columbia  and  Michigan  State  with  representa- 
tives from  a 
host  of  national 
organizations 
associated  with 
teachers  and 
teaching  as  well 
as  the  business 
community. 

From  the 
National  Educa- 
tion Association 
to  the  National 
Alliance  of 
Business,  the 
25  NPEAT 
members  have 
a stake  in  the 
structure  of  our 
schools. 

"The  aca- 
demic resources 
of  the  universi- 
ty, with  its  cut- 
ting-edge 
information 

technology  and  close  proximity  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  make  it  especially  well-suited  to  lead  this 
important  project,”  says  Willis  D.  Hawley,  who 
leaves  his  position  as  dean  of  the  College  of 
Education  this  summer  to  serve  as  executive 


director  of  NPEAT.  He  will  remain  a professor 
in  the  college’s  Department  of  Education,  Poli- 
cy, Planning  and  Administration  and  in  the 
university’s  School  of  Public  Affairs. 

Based  on  the  philosophy  that  improving  the 
quality  of  teaching  is  imperative  to  improving 
the  quality  of  schools  as  a whole,  NPEAT  will 
focus  on  the  reform  of  all  aspects  of  preparing 
teachers  for  the  classroom.  Areas  like  standards 
and  assessments,  teacher  education  and  profes- 
sional development,  recruitment  and  retention, 

restructuring 
schools  as 
learning 
organizations 
and  forming 
effective 
partnerships 
have  not  been 
addressed  in 
such  a com- 
prehensive 
way  in  the 
past. 

NPEAT 
will  tackle  two 
central  prob- 
lems that  often 
hinder  efforts 
for  change:  the 
lack  of  agree- 
ment about 
what  strate- 
gies improve 
teaching  and 
the  lack  of 

continuity  in  policies  and  practices  across  insti- 
tutions and  policy  arenas.  Says  Hawley,  “It  is 
dear  that  this  kind  of  coordinated  activity  is 
what’s  needed  to  bring  about  systemic  improve- 
ment." — DB 


CYBERCULTURE— WHERE 
ELSE?— ONLINE 

Sociologists  are  studying  how 
the  Internet  can  be  used  for 
people  to  gather  and  interact 
as  communities;  psychologists 
are  probing  into  what  identi- 
ties we  have  or  assume  online; 
and  communications  scholars 
are  looking  at  the  Internet’s 
immediacy  as  a communica- 
tion medium. 

“I  think  if  you  said  ‘cyber- 
culture’ 10  years  ago,  people 
would  say,  ‘What?’,  but  in  the 
last  five  years  it  seems  like 
almost  every  discipline  across 
the  university  is  studying 
cyberculture,”  says  David  Sil- 
ver, a doctoral  candidate  in 
Maryland’s  American  Studies 
department. 

And  he  should  know.  Silver 
is  the  creator  of  Maryland’s 
Resource  Center  for  Cybercul- 
ture Studies,  designed  to  be  an 
online  forum  for  cyberculture 
scholars  to  come  together  to 
share  ideas  and  trade  stories. 

“I  don’t  think  I could  {cre- 
ate this  center]  at  any  univer- 
sity,” Silver  says.  “Maryland  is 
the  most  wired  school  I’ve 
ever  been  involved  with.” 

Silver  is  himself  a scholar  of 
cyberculture;  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years  he  has  studied  the 
Blacksburg  Electronic  Village, 
a network  of  computers  con- 
necting the  citizens  and  gov- 
ernment of  Blacksburg,  Va. 

It  was  while  conducting 
this  research  that  Silver  real- 
ized there  was  no  place  where 
cyberculture  scholars  could 
come  together.  So  after  get- 
ting encouragement  from  fac- 
ulty in  American  Studies,  he 
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spent  his  1997  winter  break 
building  the  Resource  Center. 

The  site  includes  a month- 
ly review  of  a book  on  cyber- 
culture, links  to  online  syllabi 
of  courses  on  cyberculture 
around  the  world  and  a bul- 
letin board  where  scholars  can 
post  their  interests.  Silver 
plans  to  put  an  annotated  bib- 


liography of  cyberculture 
resources  on  the  site 
soon,  which  would 
include  useful  arti- 
cles and  chapters 
from  books.  So 
far,  he  has  identi- 
fied some  200 
sources. 

Two  hundred 
sources  is  a lot  for 
a discipline  that 
was  relatively 
unknown  less  than  a 
decade  ago,  and  that  is 
why  Silver  expects  the  num- 
ber of  cyberculture  scholars 
across  the  world  to  increase 
exponentially  as  more  of  the 
world  goes  online. 

“It's  really  starting  to 
spread  from  a university  thing 
to  a society  thing,”  he  says. 
“When  50  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans are  online — that’s  when 
things  are  going  to  get  really 
interesting.”  — CS 


and  i quote 


“Race  takes  us  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  nature  of  Ameri- 
can  democracy,  to  the  nooks 
and  crannies  of  history  that 
are  denied,  avoided  and  evad- 
ed.  That’s  why  it’s  so  hard  to 
talk  about  race;  we  have  to  look  at  these 
chambers  of  horrors.  Once  Pandora’s  Box  is 
open,  all  sentimentalities  are  shattered.” 


— Harvard  Professor  Cornel  West,  regarded  as  one  of  America’s  most 
eloquent  voices  on  racial  issues,  speaking  to  a packed  house  in  Hoff 
Theatre  in  March. 


to  the  point 

This  year  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  first  successfully 
launched  U.S.  satellite,  Explorer  f Associate  professor  David 
Akin  is  the  director  of  the  university's  Space  Systems  Labora- 
tory, a research  facility  designed  to  help  guide  the  nation's 
space  program  into  the  next  century. 

CP  asked:  What  do  you  see  as  the  next  big  step  in  space 
exploration? 

D.A.:  Although  current  public  attention  may  be  focused  on 
the  International  Space  Station  or  Martian  exploration,  I truly 
feel  the  future  of  space  travel  rests  with  one  or  more  of  the 
dozen  small  entrepreneurial  companies  trying  to  dramatically 
reduce  the  costs  of  reaching  low  earth  orbit.  While  launch 
costs  are  in  the  range  of  $1 0,000  per  pound,  the  market  for 
space  travel  is  limited  to  high-cost,  high-return  systems  such 
as  communications  satellites.  Right  now,  the  large  aerospace 
companies  are  producing  conventional  launch  systems,  based 
largely  on  1950s  ICBM  [Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile]  tech- 
nology, at  capacity  and  at  a sizeable  profit;  it  is  not  in  their 
(short  term)  best  interests  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  reaching  space.  If  only 
one  of  the  "lunatic  fringe"  companies 
manages  to  significantly  reduce  the 
costs  of  putting  payloads  in  space,  it 
will  break  an  impasse  that  has  per- 
sisted for  the  last  40  years.  It's  too 
bad  that,  three  years  from  now,  we 
won't  see  any  signs  of  the  orbital 
hotel,  lunar  base  or  manned  deep 
space  exploration  predicted  by  the 
movie  2001  30  years  ago.  With  the 
hard  work  of  these  dedicated 
entrepreneurs  and  a little  luck,  per- 
haps it  will  finally  happen  before  too 
many  more  years  have  passed. 

Reach  for  the  sky:  Explorer  I blasts  off. 
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TIGER  ECONOMICS  101 

Last  July,  as  Erdy  Gho  was 
preparing  to  come  to  the  Uni 
versity  of  Maryland  from 
Indonesia  to  start  a two-year 
graduate  computer  science 
program,  the  Indonesian 
rupaih  began  to  fall. 

It  was  the  first  stage  in  a 
financial  crisis  that  would 
affect  not  just  Indonesia,  but 
also  South  Korea,  Malaysia, 
Thailand  and  Singapore. 
When  the  exchange  rates  in 
these  countries  plummeted, 
banks  that  had  borrowed 
American  dollars  failed,  com- 


panies declared  bankruptcy 
and  unemployment  soared. 

By  January,  Indonesia’s 
rupaih  had  lost  76  percent  of 
its  value  in  just  lour  months. 
Erdy  Gho  paid  his  tuition  for 
the  year  from  savings,  but  if 
the  currency  does  not  bounce 
back,  he  will  have  difficulty 
paying  for  the  second  year. 

Still,  Gho  considers  himself 
lucky.  He  found  a teaching  job 
and  will  be  able  to  stay  here  to 
finish  his  program. 

About  450  Maryland  stu- 
dents from  Hong  Kong, 

Korea,  Thailand  and  Indonesia 
are  affected  by  the  economic 


Lovebirds  Are  Flocking  to  It 

if  the  many  memorable  occasions  celebrated  in 
I Memorial  Chapel,  no  doubt  wedding  ceremonies 
rank  among  the  happiest.  And  one  alumnus  knows  this 
well.  Among  his  varied  duties  as  campus  visitor  advocate 
for  the  University  of  Maryland,  Nick  Kovalakides  '61 , M.A 
'68,  oversees  the  scheduling  of  the  more  than  220  wed- 
ding ceremonies  held  annually  in  the  university's  Memori- 
al Chapel,  where  his  office  is  based. 

Some  folks  just  can't  get  enough  of  a good  thing. 

Now,  even  when  he's  away  from  campus, 

Kovalakides  still  finds  himself  overseeing  those  flocking 
to  the  chapel.  For  his  home  backyard,  he  built  a custom- 
crafted  replica  of  Memorial  Chapel  that  is  attracting 
lovebirds  of  its  own — in  this  case,  wrens  and 
chickadees. 

Among  the  details  Kovalakides  has  incor- 
porated into  the  23-inch  tall  birdhouse  is  Memo- 
rial Chapel's  familiar  clock.  Its  hands  are  set  at 
five  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  he  and  his  wife, 

Patricia,  were  wed  there  on  Nov.  23,  1 991 . 

Now  that's  feathering  the  nest,  with  style.  — DB 


crises  back  home,  says  Valerie 
Woolston,  director  of  Interna- 
tional Education  Services. 

Woolston  and  her  staff  have 
done  long-range  planning 
with  some  of  the  students  to 
find  where  they  can  cut  costs, 
like  getting  a roommate  or 
selling  a car.  They  have  also 
helped  students  obtain  work 
permits  from  the  U.S.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization 
Service,  which,  Woolston  says, 
is  a slow  process. 

Some  students  have  simply 
had  to  take  more  credits  in 
order  to  graduate  quicker. 
Others  have  taken  out  loans, 
applied  for  scholarships  and 
assistantships,  or,  like  Gho, 
looked  for  work. 

Still,  Maryland  did  not 
lose  many  international  stu- 
dents between  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters,  says  Wool- 
ston. This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  although  the  univer- 
sity boasts  about  3,000  inter- 
national students,  those  stu- 
dents represent  about  140 
countries,  giving  Maryland 
one  of  the  most  diverse 
C!  international  student  popu- 
|y|  lations  in  the  country  and, 
compared  to  some  other 
schools,  a relatively  small 
number  of  students 
affected  by  the  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

However, 
Woolston 
says,  “My  fear 
is  that  we  have 
not  yet  seen  the 
worst.”  — CS 


This  Memorial  Chapel  is  for  the 
birds. 


TRUTH  BE  TOLD 


Deciding  whether  or  not  to 
run  an  eye-grabbing  photo  of 
two  juveniles  beneath  a 
“GOTCHA”  headline  brought 
Glenn  Close  and  Michael 
Keaton  to  blows,  literally,  in 
the  1995  film  The  Paper.  Set 
inside  a New  York  Post-style 
tabloid  newsroom,  that  dark 
comedy  pointed  up  the  slip- 
pery slope  of  separating  solid 
reporting  from  entertainment, 
or  shock  value  from  just  plain 
schlock,  which  has  become  an 
all-too-common  pattern 
among  real-world  newspapers 
today. 

As  Americans  are  bom- 
barded with  a seemingly  end- 
less array  of  alternative  news 
(or  what  passes  for  news)  out- 
lets, daily  newspaper  circula- 
tion has  dwindled  dramatical- 
ly in  the  past  decade. 

“The  newspaper  industry  is 
in  a frazzled,  cranky  condition 
as  it  moves  toward  the  new 
century,”  says  Tom  Kunkel,  a 
veteran  journalist  with  a 
background  in  newspaper 
management  as  well  as  edit- 
ing and  reporting.  “It  faces 
competition  at  every  turn, 
relentless  bottom-line  pres- 
sures, internal  and  external 
debates  about  its  contempo- 
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rary  purpose  and  even  ques- 
tions about  its  relevance.” 
Kunkel  is  serving  as  editor 
of  an  Atner ican  Journalism 
Review  (AJR)  series  that  will 
send  some  of  the  country’s 
pace-setting  writers  and 
reporters  into  the  held  to 
examine  the  quality  and 
nature  of  news  coverage  and  to 
determine  how  newspapers  of 
all  sizes  are  serving  their  com- 


The  American  Jour- 
nalism Review  is 
regarded  as  a "must- 
read"  by  editors  nation- 
wide. 


munities.  Called  the 
Project  on  the  State  of 
the  American  Newspaper, 
the  series  is  a $1  million 
initiative  of  the  Project  for 
Excellence  in  Journalism, 
lunded  by  the  Pew  Charitable 
Trusts.  Reese  Cleghorn,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Journalism 
and  AJR  publisher,  considers 
it  part  of  a “national  conversa- 
tion” on  newspapers  and  jour- 
nalism. 

The  first  of  the  planned 
series  of  nine  in-depth  reports 
appeared  in  the  May  1998 
issue  of  AJR,  a journal  that 


Walter  Cronkite  has  described 
as  “the  watchdog  of  the 
watchdogs.”  When  the  jour- 
nalism school  assumed  the 
reins  as  publisher  of  AJR  10 
years  ago,  the  Washington  Post 
wrote  that  the  magazine  had 
“gained  a reputation  among 
the  nation’s  editors  as  their 
favorite  in  the  field.” 

Directing  the  project  is 
veteran  journalist  Gene 
Roberts,  who  returned  to  his 
position  as  professor  in  the 
College  of  Journalism  this  past 
semester  after  a three-year 
leave  as  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Now,  this 
latest  undertaking  marks  the 
most  extensive  self-examina- 
tion of  the  profession  by  jour- 
nalists themselves. 

“Gotcha!” — DB 


from  time  to  time 


1987 

Women  who  found  powder 
puff  football  too  tame  had 
the  option  of  playing  on  the 
women's  rugby  team  for 
one  season  only  in  1987. 
The  world,  or  at  least  the 
campus,  just  wasn't  ready. 


1932 

First  formed  in  the  1920s  by 
Adele  H.  Stamp,  dean  of 
women  from  1922  to  1960, 
the  women's  rifle  team  com- 
peted in  intercollegiate 
matches  until  it  was  disband- 
ed during  World  War  II. 


1961 

Perhaps  drawing  inspiration 
from  Esther  Williams  movies, 
the  university's  synchronized 
swimming  team,  named  the 
Aquiliners  in  1954,  claimed 
nearly  100  members  at  its 
height  in  the  late  '50s. 


A CIO — A Sign  of  the  Times.  An 

internationally  regarded  leader  in 
the  field  of  information  technology 
has  joined  the  administration  as 
associate  vice  president  and  chief 
information  officer  (CIO).  Donald  R. 
Riley  comes  to  the  new  post  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  where 
he  had  an  outstanding  record  of 
success  as  its  first  CIO.  His  respon- 
sibilities include  overseeing  the 
major  central  computer  activities, 
networking  and  infrastructure;  cre- 
ating and  guiding  the  implementa- 
tion of  overall  information  technol- 
ogy strategy;  and  serving  as 
spokesperson  for  all  IT  issues. 


Mock  Trial  Team  Wins  Again. 

For  the  fourth  time  since  it  was 
established  in  1990,  the  university's 
student  team  has  swept  the  compe- 
tition. Being  part  of  Maryland's 
Mock  Trial  Team  seems  to  groom 
members  for  future  success.  Grad- 
uates have  gone  on  to  the  nation's 
most  prestigious  law  schools,  such 
as  Yale,  Harvard,  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Georgetown. 


System  Standouts.  The  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  System 
of  Maryland  singled  out  eight  sys- 
tem faculty  to  honor,  including  two 
from  Maryland.  Thomas  Regan, 
professor  and  associate  dean  of 
engineering,  was  recognized  for  his 
excellence  in  teaching.  His  innova- 
tive Engineering  100  is  an  exemplar 
of  learning  by  doing.  James  Yorke, 
already  a Distinguished  University 
Professor,  garnered  further  acclaim 
for  excellence  in  research  and 
scholarship.  Director  of  the  Institute 
for  Physical  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, Yorke  is  renowned  for  his  work 
in  chaos  theory. 
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THE  POWER  OF 


WILLIAM  E.  KIRWAN’S 
PRESIDENCY  DEFINES 
A DECADE  OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 

In  1988  the  University  of  Maryland  was  at  the  beginning 
of  a hopeful  cycle.  The  legislature  had  declared  the  campus 
at  College  Park  the  flagship  of  Maryland’s  university  sys- 
tem. The  university  community  was  rooting  for  the  selec- 
tion of  one  of  its  own,  William  E.  "Brit”  Kirwan,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  newly  strengthened  institution.  An  ambitious 
five-year  plan  to  enhance  undergraduate  education,  gradu- 
ate study,  research,  outreach  and  private  giving  was  blessed 
by  the  governor  and  General  Assembly  with  promises  of 
increased  funding  and  greater  autonomy  for  the  university. 

STORY  BY  JUDITH  BAIR-Sd  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  JOHN  T.  CONSOLI 
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A Factor  of  ONE 

Brit  Kirwan  had  lived  and  breathed  the 
fortunes  and  foibles  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  for  almost  25  years  before  his 
appointment  as  president.  From  his  hiring 
as  an  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in 
1964,  through  a brilliant  teaching  and 
research  career,  as  chair  of  the  mathemat- 
ics department  from  1977  to  1981  and 
then  as  provost  for  the  next  seven  years 
and  as  acting  president  before  his  appoint- 
ment, he  had  been  intimately  in  tune 
with  the  temperature  and  heartbeat  of  the 
university. 

He  left  his  mark  at  each  stage  of  his 
career,  raising  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics to  top  10  stature,  leading  a univer- 
sity-wide academic  reorganization  that 
allowed  outstanding  units  to  shine, 
recruiting  outstanding  faculty,  raising 
academic  standards,  reducing  enrollment, 
and  increasing  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships. His  vision  for  increasing  the  diver- 
sity of  students,  faculty  and  staff  and 
improving  the  climate  for  women  and 
minorities  took  root  during  his  tenure  as 
provost.  In  February  1989  he  was 
appointed  president  amidst  the  wide 
acclaim  of  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
alumni. 

As  he  took  the  podium  for  his  inaugu- 
ral address  in  the  spring  of  1990,  Kirwan 
had  faith  that  this  institution’s  vision  and 
plan  for  the  future  finally  had  the  support 
and  financial  commitment  of  the  state’s 
education  and  political  leaders.  He 
believed  that  his  job  would  be  to  guide 
the  promised  enhancement  funds  into  the 
priorities  that  would  move  the  University 
of  Maryland  to  the  top  tier  of  public 
research  universities. 

His  inaugural  speech  was  a celebratory 
and  warm  embrace  of  the  responsibilities 
that  lay  ahead.  Three  themes  were  defined 
that  would  guide  the  efforts  of  the  next 
10  years — themes  that  contained  both 
aspirational  and  inspirational  motifs,  with 
an  inner  core  of  iron-clad  practicality:  the 


THE  UN  DERG 

YEARS  OF  INNOVATION  Take  a freshened-up  Honors  Program  targeted  at  first- 

and  second-year  students,  put  it  in  the  most  beautiful 
residence  hall  on  campus,  get  your  finest  faculty  to 
teach  fascinating  subjects  to  small  classes — and  they 
will  come.  Entering  students  flocked  to  the  enhanced 
University  Honors  Program  in  overwhelming  numbers  from  its  inception  in  Fall  1992.  The 
question  became  what  to  do  with  the  overflow? 

Professor  Ira  Berlin,  history,  introduced  the  idea  of  College  Park  Scholars,  an  innova- 
tive, cross-disciplinary  program  that  brought  students  into  a living/learning  environment 
under  topics  of  contemporary  interest:  Science,  Technology  and  Society,  International 
Affairs,  Advocates  for  Children,  for  example.  Again  the  response  was  overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic.  Nearly  450  academically  talented  students  opted  for  a College  Park  Scholars 
program  during  its  first  year  in  1994. 

A truism  was  proven.  Challenge  the  brightest  students  and  they  will  ask  for  greater 
challenge.  Beginning  in  1996,  the  Gemstone  Program  offered  the  first  four-year  interdisci- 
plinary honors  project  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  Teams  of  20  students  from  science,  tech- 


quality  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
education,  a commitment  to  diversity,  and 
expanded  service  to  the  state. 

Learning  to  SUBTRACT 

A week  after  his  triumphant  inaugural, 
rumblings  were  felt  from  the  legislative 
halls  in  Annapolis.  A below-the-fold 


headline  in  Outlook , the  faculty/staff  week- 
ly of  the  university,  sighed,  “Budget  Set- 
backs Hamper  Full  Implementation  of 
Enhancement  Plan.”  It  was  the  beginning 
of  a nationwide  recession  that  hit  particu- 
larly hard  in  Maryland.  Not  yet  panicked, 
the  campus  community  shrugged  off  rela- 
tively minor  cuts  in  merit  pay,  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  and  facilities  renewal  funds, 
relying  on  a hefty  increase  in  the  1991 
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nology,  the  humanities  and 
the  social  sciences  would  tai- 
lor their  studies  around  an 
issue  of  societal  concern — 
fuel-efficient  transportation  or 
privacy  on  the  Internet,  for 
example — culminating  in  their 
senior  year  with  a full-length 
thesis  presented  to  profes- 
sionals in  the  field. 

These  and  other  success- 
ful programs  have  raised  the 
level  of  entering  students  dra- 
matically in  the  last  10  years.  The  challenge,  however,  does  not  rest  solely  on  the  stu- 
dents. In  a major  research  university,  where  the  traditional  emphasis  has  been  on  upper 
level  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  and  research,  the  transformation  of  a facul- 
ty culture  to  meet  the  expectations  of  these  bright  students  has  been  remarkable.  The 
demands  on  teaching,  space,  scheduling  and  curriculum  development  would  seem 
unreasonable,  if  there  were  not  the  evidence  of  success  to  justify  the  extra  effort.  Presi- 
dent Kirwan's  decision  to  invest  funding  and  human  resources  in  the  undergraduate  pro- 
gram has  done  more  to  elevate  the  stature  of  the  university  over  the  last  10  years  than 
perhaps  any  other  initiative. 

But  the  transformation  did  not  stop  at  programs  for  talented  students  alone.  The 
CORE  curriculum,  first-year  cluster  courses,  and  vast  improvements  in  registration, 
scholarships  and  financial  aid,  advising  and  residence  halls  have  all  contributed  to  an  envi- 
ronment where  more  and  more  undergraduates  feel  they  are  getting  the  very  best  edu- 
cation under  the  very  best  conditions. 

Left:  Anne  Arundel  Hall  houses  the 
Honors  Program,  one  of  the  nine  best  in 
the  nation  according  to  ARCO's  Ivy 
League  Programs  at  State  School 
Prices. 

Top:  First-year  curricula  emphasize 
small  classes  and  lots  of  interaction  in 
programs  like  First  Year  Focus  that  fea- 
tures courses  clustered  around  interest 
areas. 

Right:  President  Kirwan,  a consummate 
teacher,  regularly  taught  EDCP  108, 

College  and  Career  Advancement. 


budget  request  to  jump-start  the  enhance- 
ment initiatives.  As  one  administrator  put 
it,  “We  see  next  year  as  pivotal  in  assess- 
ing the  commitment  of  the  governor  and 
legislative  leadership  to  the  enhancement 
of  College  Park.  ” 

As  1990  progressed,  however,  the 
state’s  economic  forecast  worsened. 
Threatened  by  a $150  million  revenue 
shortfall,  the  governor  requested  that  all 


higher  education  institutions  in  the  sys- 
tem reduce  their  general  funds  budgets  by 
6 percent,  a total  of  $14.5  million  for  the 
University  of  Maryland.  The  outlook  for 
1992  was  even  bleaker.  A projected  $300 
million  state  shortfall  would  require  even 
more  stringent  measures. 

By  January  1991  an  additional  $6  mil- 
lion had  been  subtracted  from  the  univer- 
sity’s operating  budget.  The  1992  budget 


was  shaved  by  a whopping  $25  million 
along  with  the  elimination  of  237  full- 
time equivalent  positions,  and  another 
salary  freeze.  On  this  mounting  pile  of 
disaster,  Gov.  William  D.  Schaefer 
imposed  a 40-hour  (up  from  35.5)  work 
week  for  all  state  employees,  an  effective 
pay  cut  of  1 1.2  percent.  Furloughs  were 
threatened  across  the  state,  and  the  Board 
of  Regents  hastened  to  formulate  a policy 
that  would  most  equitably  spread  that 
burden  among  university  personnel. 

In  the  darkness  of  those  winter 
months,  when  bad  news  came  as  swiftly  as 
a barrage  of  blows  to  a punching  bag,  the 
campus  was  stunned  and  reeling  toward 
despair.  Dean  Robert  Griffith,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Humanities,  spoke  to  his 
faculty  in  September.  “We  must  not  per- 
mit ourselves  to  become  victims.  We 
must  instead  struggle  to  shape  our  own 
destiny... What  are  our  priorities?  What 
must  we  protect  and  even  enhance?  What 
can  we  delay  or  do  without?. ..Ours  is  a 
calculus  of  hard  choices.” 

Balancing  the  EQUATION 

We  can  only  speculate  on  the  hours  of 
anguished  debate  and  frustration  that 
revolved  around  the  conference  table  in 
the  president’s  office  during  those  years. 
But  we  can  be  sure  that  budget  sheets  and 
bottom  lines  with  their  ever-diminishing 
numbers  were  never  separated  from  the 
recognition  of  human  cost  and  hardship  or 
concern  for  the  health  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  What  was  evident  throughout 
was  the  resolve  of  the  president  and  his 
cabinet  to  protect,  first,  the  people  at  the 
university,  and  second,  the  academic  pro- 
gram. In  his  most  characteristic  mode, 

Brit  Kirwan  called  for  the  assistance  of 
deans,  faculty  and  staff  in  formulating  a 
strategy  to  deal  with  ongoing  budget 
challenges  and  the  hard  choices  of  allocat- 
ing a shifting  and  shrinking  pool  of  funds. 

By  July  1991  the  economic  bloodbath 
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was  at  high  tide:  $40  million  in  total  cuts 
to  the  state  allocation,  67  staff  layoffs,  an 
ongoing  pay  freeze,  the  40-hour  work 
week,  mandated  furloughs  and  tuition 
increases  and  surcharges  that  sent  shock- 
waves  through  the  student  body.  In  the 
devastation,  the  university  community 
began  to  strike  back.  Editorials,  letters  to 
the  editor,  a massive  “Maryland  At  Risk” 
day,  called  attention  to  the  serious  effects 
of  the  20  percent  loss  in  state  revenues 
over  a 13-month  period. 

The  Academic  Planning  Advisory 
Committee  issued  its  report,  “Hard  Choic- 
es: The  Next  Step  in  Preserving  Enhance- 
ment,” in  the  winter  of  1992.  After  much 
soul-searching  and  review,  the  report  rec- 
ommended closing  one  college  and  seven 
academic  departments  in  an  effort  to  real- 
locate funds  to  programs  of  high  priority. 
Media  coverage  of  Maryland’s  financial 
woes  was  putting  a damper  on  undergrad- 
uate admissions  applications,  threatening 
the  momentum  that  had  provided  ever- 
more talented  freshman  classes  since  1987. 
Spiralling  tuition  costs,  necessary  to  ame- 
liorate the  state  reductions,  had  parents 
and  students  in  an  uproar. 

Where  was  the  university  as  it  headed 
into  1993?  One  can  safely  say  it  was  bal- 
anced on  the  delicate  edge  of  Brit  Kir- 
wan’s  ability  to  lead. 

Amazingly,  the  themes  of  the  enhance- 
ment plan  and  of  the  inaugural  address 
had  not  sunk  from  sight  or  consciousness. 
They  rose  to  the  surface  not  just  in  the 
rallying  spirit  of  the  president's  State  of 
the  Campus  addresses  each  year,  but  in 
the  evidence  of  outstanding  new  appoint- 
ments to  faculty  and  staff;  the  growing 
support  for  research  from  federal  agencies 
and  private  industry;  the  increase  in  pri- 
vate giving  to  a budding  fund-raising 
program;  the  strengthening  of  undergrad- 
uate programs  by  sheer  dint  of  faculty 
enthusiasm;  the  important  introduction  of 
a process  of  shared  governance  that  solidi- 
fied the  vision  and  commitment  of  the 
university  community;  and  the  comple- 


THE DIVERSIT 


YEARS  OF  COMMITMENT  Through  the  flak  of  political  correctness,  through  the 

debates  on  affirmative  action,  through  the  pressures  of 
special  interests,  President  Kirwan  has  held  firm  to 
one  ideal:  that  excellence  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
should  be,  must  be,  defined  by  its  diversity — of  popu- 
lation, of  ideas,  of  cultures.  Never  naive  about  the  pitfalls  and  problems  that  issues  of 
race,  ethnicity,  gender,  age,  physical  ability  or  sexual  orientation  can  generate,  he  has 
implanted  within  this  community  a sense  of  responsibility  and  a sense  of  pride  on  the  sub- 
jects of  equality,  equity  and  respect  for  differences. 

From  the  time  of  his  inaugural  address,  Kirwan  has  encouraged  activities  that  unite  an 
increasingly  diverse  population,  and  that  promote  understanding  and  respect.  Through  the 
university's  Office  of  Fluman  Relations,  a program  has  evolved  that  enlists  every  academic 

and  administrative  unit  in 
what  is  now  a year-round 
"Diversity  Initiative."  The 
program  features  lectures, 
performances,  festivals, 
forums  and  workshops  that 
showcase  cultures,  confront 
issues,  and  promote  dia- 
logue among  the  multitude 
of  cultures,  religions,  ethnic- 
ities and  lifestyles  repre- 
sented on  campus. 

Recognition  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  for  these 
groundbreaking  efforts 
resulted  in  a grant  that  fund- 
ed Diversity  Web,  an  Inter- 
net resource  of  information, 
events  and  programming  for 
diversity  initiatives  nation- 
wide. Recognized  by  the 
White  Flouse  as  one  of  14 
locations  of  "Promising 
Practices,"  the  university 
was  the  site  of  the  opening 
forum  for  President  Clin- 
ton's "One  America"  initia- 
tive. This  spring,  the  Ford 
Foundation  sent  President 
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tion  of  major  facilities  that  gave  new  life 
to  whole  colleges  and  enhanced  the  uni- 
versity’s competitive  standing. 

The  academic  year  that  began  in 
September  1992  held  the  threat  of  more 
budget  reductions  by  the  state,  but  it  also 
held  the  knowledge  that  the  university 
could  respond  to  adversity  with  a concert- 
ed voice,  use  its  strengths  to  thrive,  and 
continue  to  hold  fast  to  its  common  goals. 


Much  of  that  confidence  derived  from 
Kirwan’s  unwavering  faith  in  the  people 
of  the  university  community  and  his  will- 
ingness to  share  the  governance  of  the 
institution  with  them.  His  insistence  on 
consensus  and  respect  for  all  opinions 
helped  avoid  the  polarity  that  crises  of 
this  kind  often  create.  Never  denying  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  but  always  focused 
on  the  long  view,  Kirwan  was  successful 
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Kirwan  to  South  Africa  as  part 
of  a team  to  promote  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  diversity. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  today  is  a 
national  leader  on  issues  of 
diversity. 

Though  by  his  standards 
the  numbers  are  still  far  too 
low,  Kirwan  points  with  pride 
to  the  outstanding  faculty 
appointments  that  gained 
Maryland  recognition  as  a 
"black  policy  powerhouse"  by  the  Journal  of  Blacks  In  Higher  Education,  an  effort  that 
has  strengthened  disciplines  from  government  and  politics  to  comparative  literature. 

With  the  highest  percentage  of  black  faculty  among  Association  of  American  Universities 
institutions,  and  a healthy  15-plus  percent  African  American  freshman  class,  Kirwan  real- 
izes the  need  to  keep  the  focus  clear.  Initially,  he  reminds  us,  the  emphasis  is  on  num- 
bers, on  increasing  representation,  a process  that  can  lead  to  fragmentation  and  isolation 
of  different  groups.  The  university's  job  then  becomes  the  breaking  down  of  barriers  that 
separate  and  divide — to  foster  a culture  on  the  campus  that  uses  diversity  to  truly 
enhance  the  educational  experience  of  all  members  of  the  community. 

Left:  With  a minority  pop- 
ulation that  has  grown  to 
one-third  of  the  student 
body,  Maryland  leads 
many  of  its  peers  in  the 
breadth  of  its  diversity. 

Top:  President  Kirwan 
celebrated  with  Director 
J.  Otis  Williams  and  other 
administrators  at  the 
opening  of  the  Nyumburu 
Cultural  Center  in  1996. 

Right:  Attention  to  pro- 
gramming that  integrates 
the  community  while 
respecting  differences 
is  Maryland's  key  to 
success. 


Y INITIATIVE 


in  warding  off  the  terminal  depression 
that  loomed  so  close  at  hand. 

The  “Hard  Choices”  report  signaled  a 
psychological  turning  point  for  the  univer- 
sity. Taking  action,  charting  a considered 
course,  had  energized  the  campus  and  gave 
birth  to  a wave,  if  not  of  optimism,  then  of 
intention  to  take  charge  of  destiny.  A new 
level  of  reality  was  established,  one  based 
firmly  in  recognition  that  excellence 


would  be  built  not  on  windfalls  from  the 
state  but  from  internal  initiatives  and  non- 
traditional  revenue  sources. 

Fortunately,  that  1992—93  academic 
year  achieved  several  milestones  that  served 
as  benchmarks  for  the  future.  The  launch- 
ing of  a greatly  improved  University  Hon- 
ors Program  centered  in  Anne  Arundel 
Hall  signalled  the  first  stirrings  of  a reborn 
undergraduate  program.  Sandy  Mack,  a 


respected  and  beloved  professor  of  English, 
was  recognized  as  the  state’s  Educator  of 
the  Year.  Research  contracts  and  grants 
reached  $122  million,  up  more  than  30 
percent  from  just  three  years  before.  And 
the  nascent  fund-raising  effort  leapt  42 
percent  in  one  year,  to  $26  million  in  gifts. 

In  the  same  year,  the  land-grant  status 
of  the  institution  was  reaffirmed  with  the 
return  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Ser- 
vice and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion to  their  historic  home  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  College  of  Business 
and  Management  and  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs  moved  into  their  new  building, 
now  named  for  the  university’s  single 
largest  individual  donor  to  date,  Leo  Van 
Munching.  National  Archives  II  was  close 
to  opening  its  doors  adjacent  to  the  Col- 
lege Park  campus,  providing  unequalled 
research  facilities  for  scholars  around  the 
world.  The  American  Center  of  Physics 
planned  a landmark  facility  at  the  new 
College  Park  Metro  site,  reinforcing  the 
university’s  reputation  in  physics  and 
mathematics. 

Adding  VALUE 

It  would  not  be  accurate  to  imply  that  the 
University  of  Maryland  sailed  a smooth 
course  from  that  moment  forward.  But  it 
is  a fact  that  the  trial  by  fire  of  the  previous 
three  years  set  a pattern  for  dealing  with 
crisis  or  adversity  that  has  turned  many 
potential  disasters  into  measurable  advan- 
tage for  the  university.  An  example  of  the 
ability  to  clutch  victory  from  the  jaws  of 
defeat  is  the  Banneker  Scholarship  affair. 

The  Banneker  Scholarships  were  estab- 
lished to  attract  high-achieving  African 
American  students  to  the  undergraduate 
program,  providing  them  with  full 
tuition,  room  and  board  for  four  years. 
They  paralleled  the  Key  Scholarships,  also 
for  academically  talented  students,  but 
weighed  achievement  on  a slightly  differ- 
ent scale.  The  racial  basis  of  the  scholar- 
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ship  award  was  challenged  in  1993,  with 
the  result  that  the  scholarships  were 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  university 
had  made  its  case  based  on  the  need  to 
correct  the  continued  effects  of  past  dis- 
crimination, Maryland  being  among  the 
last  public  university  systems  to  integrate 
in  the  1950s.  There  were  many,  on  cam- 
pus and  off,  who  warned  of  the  negative 
impact  such  a case  would  have,  because 
the  university  was  admitting  to  a condi- 
tion of  lingering  discrimination.  The 
debate  on  race-based  scholarships  raged 
nationally,  and  Kirwan  took  the  brave 
step  of  pursuing  the  ruling  at  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  level,  out  of  his  conviction 
that  the  university’s  recruitment  of 
African  Americans  would  be  harmed  by 
the  demise  of  the  Banneker  program. 

The  Supreme  Court  declined  the  case, 
upholding  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court's  deci- 
sion. But  the  expected  reaction — a severe 
drop  in  African  American  applications  at 
Maryland — never  occurred.  In  fact,  the 
African  American  community  responded 
with  appreciation  for  the  university’s  will- 
ingness to  be  straightforward  about  its  past 
and  strong  in  its  support  for  recruiting 
minority  students.  The  numbers  of  stu- 
dents of  color  who  apply,  are  admitted  and 
receive  scholarships  increases  yearly,  and 
Maryland  has  in  recent  years  been  consis- 
tently ranked  among  the  top  white  institu- 
tions for  graduating  African  American  bac- 
calaureates, especially  in  the  sciences. 

Positive  NUMBERS 

Each  year  presented  new  budget  chal- 
lenges for  the  administration  as  the  state 
struggled  to  recover  from  recession.  The 
gains  were  minimal,  with  not  a nod  to 
“enhancement” — a word  uttered  now 
with  irony  on  many  levels  of  the  campus. 
Three  years  of  small  increases  in  state 
funding  barely  met  inflation  levels.  Facul- 
ty salaries  had  plummeted  from  among 


the  highest  percentile  for  research  univer- 
sities to  as  low  as  the  55th  percentile.  A 
brain  drain  was  under  way,  in  spite  of 
internal  reallocations  for  faculty  retention. 

And  yet,  and  yet^the  university  flour- 
ished in  new  and  important  ways.  In 
1994,  A.  James  Clark  gave  $15  million  to 
the  College  of  Engineering,  honoring  the 
100th  year  of  engineering  at  Maryland  and 
investing  in  the  quality  of  undergraduate 


engineering  education  for  the  future.  That 
same  year,  an  architect  was  selected  in  a 
national  competition  to  design  a Maryland 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  a unique 
educational  and  performance  complex 
designed  to  transform  cultural  offerings 
and  educational  programming  in  the  per- 
forming arts.  And  President  Kirwan 
appointed  the  first  female  athletic  director 
in  the  ACC  to  lead  Terrapin  sports. 
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THE  ADVANCI 


YEARS  OF  MOMENTUM 


In  1 988,  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  had 
no  alumni  organization,  only  a vestigial  fund-raising  opera- 
tion, and  no  communications  plan  to  speak  of.  In  1998,  it 
can  boast  a thriving  and  fast-growing  Alumni  Association 
of  nearly  22,000  members,  a fund-raising  operation  that 
raised  $47  million  last  year  and  is  successfully  engaged  in  a $350  million  campaign  for 
scholarships,  professorships,  programs  and  facilities.  And  a range  of  communications  with 
alumni,  donors,  corporate  and  business  leaders  that  includes  this  award-winning  magazine. 

Reclaiming  our  alumni  has  been  a lesson  in  humility.  For  every  graduate  who  remem- 
bers Maryland  with  fondness,  enthusiasm  and  gratitude,  there  are  several  who  viewed 
their  experience  at  Maryland,  especially  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  as  less  than  optimal.  The 
message  that  this  is  a changed  institution,  a source  of  pride  and  value  for  all  its  graduates, 
had  been  a long  time  absent  from  their  consciousness.  It  was  a leap  of  faith  for  the  admin- 
istration to  commit  resources  to  these  belated  attempts  to  restore  connections  with  alum- 
ni, but  a matter  of  necessity  if  the  university  were  ever  to  realize  its  aspirations.  The  fact 
is,  prestige  and  stature  rest  as  firmly  on  alumni  support  and  endowment  from  private  giv- 
ing as  it  does  on  academic  quality  and  research  programs. 

Kirwan  took  the  lead  in  forming  a Board  of  Visitors,  an  advisory  group  to  the  president 
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MENT THEME 


consisting  of  corpo- 
rate leaders,  out- 
standing alumni,  and 
other  influential  pro- 
fessional and  busi- 
ness leaders  in  the 
region.  This  group, 
along  with  the  Alumni 
Association  Board  of 
Governors,  has 
proven  vital  to  the 
university's  recent 
successes  in  Annapo- 
lis. They  have  worked 
tirelessly  to  advocate 
for  and  raise  aware- 
ness of  the  important  role  the  university  plays  in  the  state's  economic  future.  They  have 
provided  volunteer  leadership  for  the  fund-raising  campaign  and  were  instrumental  as 
advisors  to  the  strategic  plan. 

During  the  10  years  of  Brit  Kirwan's  leadership,  private  giving  has  nearly  tripled,  and 
the  university's  endowment  has  grown  from  $46  million  to  more  than  $150  million.  With 
the  possibility  of  raising  more  than  $60  mil- 
lion in  this  fiscal  year,  the  university  has 
reached  a plateau  comparable  with  the  best 
public  research  universities  around  the  coun- 
try. Many  of  our  major  donors  have  renewed 
contact  with  the  university  after  20  years  or 
more,  and  many  of  them  have  responded  to 
the  optimism  and  caring  that  Brit  Kirwan  so 
completely  embodies. 


Left:  The  Bold  Vision  • Bright  Future  Gala  kicked  off  a 
$350  million  campaign  in  1997  to  raise  the  university 
endowment. 

Top:  One  of  President  Kirwan's  favorite  projects,  the 
Maryland  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  received  a 
$2  million  boost  from  Joseph  and  Alma  Gildenhorn. 
Right:  In  spring  1995,  the  Alumni  Hall  of  Fame  recog- 
nized 21  outstanding  alumni  from  the  university's  rich 
140-year  history. 


In  the  following  year,  new  provost 
Daniel  Fallon  initiated  a strategic  plan- 
ning process  which  would,  for  the  first 
time,  provide  a grassroots  effort  to  priori- 
tize academic  and  administrative  initia- 
tives across  the  university.  Again,  the 
theme  of  consensus  and  shared  governance 
was  sounded.  It  was  a fledgling  effort  for 
many  units,  but  one  that  surfaced  exciting 
ideas,  stimulated  planning  for  the  future. 


and  addressed  long-standing  concerns.  It 
brought  the  community  together  on 
issues  vital  to  the  university’s  survival, 
giving  faculty  and  staff  a hand  on  the 
helm  of  the  flagship. 

With  Parris  Glendening,  a professor  of 
political  science  at  the  university,  sworn 
in  as  governor  of  the  state,  hopes  began  to 
rise  that  education  would  become  a priori- 
ty in  Annapolis.  Tuition  costs  and  manda- 


tory fees  had  almost  doubled  since  1990, 
provoking  public  outcries  and  an  uneasy 
sense  that  higher  education  was  pricing 
itself  “out  of  the  market.”  Kirwan  pointed 
out  that  the  university  traditionally  had 
been  far  below  the  state  and  national  aver- 
age that  priced  tuition  at  about  45  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  instruction.  Even  with 
the  leaps  of  recent  years,  Maryland  was 
below  the  cap  compared  to  other  state 
institutions.  That  said,  he  was  vocal  in  his 
conviction  that  the  state  was  not  pulling 
its  weight — funding  for  higher  education 
in  the  state  of  Maryland,  where  per  capita 
income  ranked  among  the  highest  in  the 
nation,  was  a dismal  last  among  the  15 
southern  states. 

What  concerned  Kirwan  during  these 
middle  years  of  flat  budgets  and  constant 
juggling  of  resources  was  faculty  and  staff 
compensation.  Flow  to  regain  the  levels  of 
salaries  that  would  attract — and  keep — 
the  finest  faculty  and  the  most  talented 
staff?  Fie  made  a commitment  at  his  State 
of  the  Campus  address  in  October  1995  to 
place  this  issue  at  the  top  of  his  agenda, 
unveiling  a plan  to  reallocate  more  than 
$4  million  from  other  sources  to  a reten- 
tion and  reward  program  that  would 
begin  to  redress  the  real  losses  suffered  by 
faculty  and  staff  in  the  previous  four  years. 
The  university  once  again  enjoyed  an 
active  period  of  new  hires  and  employee 
advancement.  Each  subsequent  budget 
scenario  has  included  requests  for  reten- 
tion funds,  most  of  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully fulfilled.  This  attention  is  begin- 
ning to  show  up  in  the  salary  statistics, 
though  the  economic  prosperity  nation- 
wide is  obviously  raising  the  mark  for  our 
competition  as  well. 

Total  QUALITY 

When  the  university  finalized  its  strategic 
planning  process  in  March  1996,  the 
result  had  been  built  on  the  strengths  and 
solid  achievements  of  previous  years,  as 
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well  as  on  honest  appraisal  of  deficiencies. 
Initiatives  were  identified,  along  with 
action  plans,  that  could  and  would  guide 
the  planning — and  funding — efforts  of 
the  next  several  years. 

The  first  initiative  was  based  on  the 
extraordinary  successes  of  the  undergradu- 
ate program,  and  called  for  continued 
funding  and  support  for  existing  pro- 
grams and  expanded  programming  to 
meet  more  students’  needs.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  increasing  scholarship  opportu- 
nities for  undergraduates  to  raise  the 
numbers  of  academically  talented  stu- 
dents, especially  minorities,  and  to  initi- 
ating research  on  the  undergraduate  expe- 
rience that  would  assist  in  shaping  future 
policies  and  practices. 

The  second  initiative  was  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  graduate  program  and 
the  academic  level  of  graduate  students.  A 
hard  look  at  graduate  programs,  with  the 
intention  of  sustaining  the  best  programs, 
enhancing  those  of  greatest  promise  and 
eliminating  those  with  the  least  potential 
for  excellence  was  called  for.  This  process 
is  currently  a major  topic  of  debate  and 
discussion  at  the  university. 

Another  initiative  addressed  the  uni- 
versity’s effective  use  of  its  expertise  and 
research  to  provide  executive  training  and 
continuing  professional  education;  to 
influence  and  inform  public  policy;  and  to 
share  access  to  the  scientific,  technologi- 
cal, business  and  educational  resources  on 
this  campus.  Service  to  the  state  and  to 
society,  especially  in  the  areas  of  economic 
development  and  cultural  enrichment, 
were  reaffirmed  as  part  of  the  university’s 
land-grant  mission. 

The  process  of  solidifying  an  institu- 
tion’s goals  does  not  have  the  drama  or 
high  glamour  that  makes  headlines,  but  it 
makes  the  headlines  possible.  It  is  a credit 
to  Kirwan  and  the  administration  that  this 
strategic  plan  was  created  and  adopted 
widely  as  a basis  for  university  policy.  The 
plan  also  made  possible  the  shaping  of  the 
university’s  first  major  fund-raising  effort, 


THE  STATURE 


YEARS  TOWARD  TOP  TEN  In  every  expression  of  the  university's  aspirations, 

one  hears  the  goal  of  becoming  a top  10  public 
research  university.  Brit  Kirwan  believed  10  years 
ago  that  we  were  close  to  that  goal,  and  that  the  uni- 
versity's enhancement  plan  and  funding  would  carry 
us  there.  He  was  quite  possibly  right.  Even  in  face  of  the  reversals  and  painful  recovery  of 
this  decade,  the  university  has  advanced  in  many  categories  to  its  goal.  Who  are  the  top 
10  public  research  universities  at  the  moment?  It  would  depend  on  what  you  measure, 
since  each  school  has  different  strengths.  Those  with  consistently  high  rankings  include 
UC-Berkeley;  UCLA;  University  of  Michigan;  University  of  North  Carolina;  University  of 
Minnesota;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  University  of  Virginia;  University  of  Wash- 
ington; Georgia  Tech  and  Penn  State.  The  University  of  Maryland  competes  with  or 

exceeds  the  perfor- 
mance of  those 
schools  in  rankings  of 
many  of  its  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  pro- 
grams by  such  presti- 
gious organizations  as 
the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Nation- 
al Research  Council 
and  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences.  We 
also  compare  favorably 
in  popular  rankings  like 
U.S.  News  & World 
Report's,  which  recent-  i 
ly  ranked  our  graduate 
engineering  program 
13th  in  the  nation 
among  all  universities, 
and  put  the  College  of 
Education  and  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs 
in  the  top  25. 

Public  research  uni- 
versities have  unique 
missions,  and  state 
flagship  universities — 
those  that  lead  a sys- 


the  Bold  Vision  • Bright  Future  campaign, 
which  had  its  public  announcement  in 
October  1997.  The  $350  million  cam- 
paign, scheduled  for  completion  in  2002, 
links  its  priorities  to  the  strategic  plan  in 
ways  that  strengthen  both  efforts.  An 
emphasis  on  endowment  funds  for  scholar- 
ships, fellowships  and  faculty  chairs  will 
solidify  the  university’s  academic  reputa- 
tion and  guarantee  future  success. 


The  Final  COUNT 

As  Brit  Kirwan  prepares  to  leave  his  home 
of  3 4 years,  there  is  tremendous  sadness 
for  the  end  of  a truly  special  relationship. 
This  last  decade  has  given  the  university 
community — including  a growing  num- 
ber of  alumni  and  donors — a sense  of  pride 
and  purpose  that  can  in  large  part  be  cred- 
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QUESTION 

tern  of  state  higher  education  institu- 
tions— have  even  more  closely 
defined  roles.  Differing  from  private 
institutions,  their  focus  is  outward 
and  service-oriented.  Educating  the 
state's  brightest  students,  providing 
the  new  knowledge  and  technologies 
that  drive  business  and  industry  in  the 
region,  staying  closely  connected  to 
public  K-12  education,  health  initia- 
tives and  social  concerns  throughout 
the  state,  offering  the  cultural  opportunities  of  performing  and  visual  arts  to  the  broader 
community — these  are  the  measures  that  add  "public"  to  our  institutional  definition. 

The  research  function,  always  closely  tied  to  the  graduate  program,  and  more  and 
more  engaging  undergraduates,  is  the  proudest  designation  a university  can  carry.  Mary- 
land, as  a Research  I institution,  is  in  the  highest  category  of  research  universities,  public 
and  private,  by  virtue  of  the  number  of  its  graduate  programs  and  the  amount  of  research 
dollars  it  attracts  each  year  from  federal,  state  and  private  sources.  Both  basic  and 
applied  research  involve  the  university  in  investigations  of  the  most  serious  nature — 
genetics,  space  science,  environmental  issues,  crime  prevention,  education,  aging,  how 
we  learn.  The  list  is  long  and  impressive. 

Measuring  "Top  10"  might  become  a game  of  comparing  apples  and  oranges  in  the 
end,  but  the  energy  of  striving,  of  setting  one's  goals  at  the  highest  mark,  and  of  feeling 
part  of  a huge  wave  of  optimism  and  endeavor  as  Maryland  moves  forward  and  upward 
has  rewards  beyond  measurement.  Brit  Kirwan  is  the  first  to  remind  us  that  this  universi- 
ty's unique  strength  is  in  "the  remarkable  group  of  people  here  who  have  a common 
dream  and  a col- 
lective will"  to 
take  Maryland  to 
the  top — wherev- 
er it  is. 

Right:  This  April,  Gov. 

Parris  Glendening 
responded  to  calls  from 
alumni  advocates,  fac- 
ulty and  students  in 
recommending  a total 
of  $24  million  in  new 
allocations  to  the  uni- 
versity for  1999. 


ited  to  the  character  of  the  man  who  led 
this  institution  during  that  time.  But  Brit 
Kirwan  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  the 
loss  is  his,  and  that  the  people  he  leaves 
behind  are  the  true  heroes  of  Maryland’s 
transformation  into  a first-class  university. 
Because  that  transformation  worked  not 
only  on  the  statistics,  not  only  on  the  bot- 
tom line,  but  on  the  culture  of  this  place 
and  the  way  each  faculty  and  staff  person 


has  contributed  to  its  values,  there  is  confi- 
dence that  the  university  is  solidly  posi- 
tioned to  meet  its  goals  and  to  offer  a new 
leader  a potential  and  enthusiasm 
unmatched  in  Maryland’s  history. 

The  irony  of  recent  efforts  by  the  busi- 
ness community,  the  governor  and  the 
legislature  to  begin  to  address  the  sad 
state  of  state  support  for  higher  education 
is  not  lost  on  Kirwan.  “If  it  took  my  leav- 


ing to  get  the  message  heard,”  he  says, 
“then  it  is  an  extra  benefit  to  a very  diffi- 
cult decision."  The  rallying  efforts  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  key  legislators  and 
CEOs  are  a heartwarming  tribute  to  the 
stature  Maryland  has  attained  and  a long- 
overdue  recognition  of  the  university’s 
value  to  the  state. 

The  farewells  have  been  emotional  and 
deeply  felt,  in  letters  and  messages  from 
colleagues,  students,  business  leaders, 
alumni — one  alum  wrote,  “Your  leaving 
our  university  is  the  worst  news  I have 
heard  since  Dec  7,  1941...  ”. 

Jim  Flick,  CEO  of  the  Dome  Corp. 
wrote:  "Ohio’s  gain  is  certainly  Maryland’s 
loss;  however,  we  should  be  very  thankful 
for  the  opportunity  to  have  had  you  at  the 
university  over  these  last  three  decades. 
And,  you  combined  your  tremendous 
organizational  skills  with  a unique  ability 
to  make  all  of  us  who  love  the  university 
and  contribute  in  some  small  way  feel 
very  important.” 

Robert  Linowes,  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  reflected,  "In  these  days 
in  which  college  presidents  are  generally 
vilified  and  maligned,  it  was  so  refreshing 
to  find  one,  like  yourself,  who  is  univer- 
sally loved  and  respected." 

A fitting  tribute  to  end  this  piece  came 
from  Barbara  W.  Williams,  now  associate 
dean  at  Howard  University,  a current  doc- 
toral student  at  Maryland,  a former 
employee  and  a lifelong  resident  of  the 
state,  “Your  leadership  of  the  College  Park 
campus  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  a 
model  for  a modern  higher  education 
institution  president.  I always  found  you 
to  be  a fair,  visionary,  and  forthright  lead- 
er who  really  cared  about  the  staff  serving 
under  you  and  the  students  entrusted  to 
the  university’s  care.” 

By  every  calculation,  Brit  Kirwan  has 
given  the  University  of  Maryland  an 
enduring  legacy  of  excellence.  In  equal 
measure,  the  university  community  sends 
with  him  their  undying  gratitude  and 
good  wishes.  K33IH 
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Seventy-five  year-old 
Warren  McCawley 
has  found  his  own 
fountain  of  youth — a 
swimming  pool. 


Story  by  DIANNE  BURCH  • Photographs  by  JOHN  T.  CONSOLI 


A cardiologist  I know 
says  he  likes  to  tell 
his  patients:  "When 
Ponce  de  Leon  went 
to  Florida  in  search 
of  the  fountain  of 
youth,  he  discovered 


it  was  a health  club."  1 want  to  be  fit,  honestly, 

in  spite  of  my  procrasti- 
nation. After  reading  last  summer  about  a new  book  by  Miriam 
E.  Nelson  of  Tufts  University  School  of  Nutrition  Science  and 
Policy,  getting  in  shape  sounded  easy  and  fun.  In  Strong  Women 
Stay  Young , she  says  that  less  than  $100  worth  of  free  weights 
and  several  sessions  a week — as  little  as  20  minutes  each  time — 
can  gain  significant  results. 

I’m  convinced.  So,  I find  the  book  and  proceed  to  read  it.  So 
far,  so  good.  Except  that  to  date  (and  it’s  been  about  five 
months)  the  only  thing  I’ve  picked  up  is  the  book.  Prompting  a 
colleague  to  ask,  innocently,  “Well,  how  much  does  it  weigh?” 
Alas,  not  enough. 

The  new  year  comes  with  those  requisite  resolutions  and  I 
pick  up  the  book  again.  I even  start  preparing  a room  for  my 
workouts.  A recent  move  to  a new  home  offers  a “catch-all" 
space.  Now,  I have  incentive  to  organize  it  as  an  office-slash- 
gym.  (Well,  at  least  I’m  lifting  boxes,  if  not  weights.) 

The  final  barrier  falls  during  a planning  session  for  this  issue 
of  College  Park.  We  decide  upon  a fitness  feature  and  I ’m  judged 
to  be  a natural  for  the  assignment.  The  deadline  means  I can  no 
longer  wimp  out. 

First  step:  Research,  research,  research. 
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I was  fortunate  to  find 
kinesiology  professor 
Ben  Hurley,  whose  field 
of  expertise  is  strength 
training.  Hurley’s 
research  into  the  risks  and 
rewards  of  strength  train- 
ing began  nearly  20  years 
ago.  On  a postdoctoral  fel- 
lowship at  the  Washington 
University  medical  school 
in  St.  Louis,  he  began 
studying  its  impact  on  the 
health  status  of  men.  Later 
studies  focused  on  elite 
strength-training  athletes 
(again  men),  particularly 
those  using  anabolic 
steroids  to  pump  up  their  muscles;  the  results  were  first  pub- 
lished in  the  journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1984. 
Building  on  his  past  research,  the  just-completed  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging-funded  study  offers  the  first  longitudinal  analysis 
of  strength  training  comparing  men  and  women — in  like  age 
groups — in  the  same  study. 

“If  you  look  at  all  the  research,  including  Miriam  Nelson’s 
research  on  the  issue  of  bone  density  with  respect  to  osteoporosis, 
what  you  see  is  that  the  only  subjects  that  show  significant  increas- 
es in  the  density  of  bone  through  strength  training  are  men.” 
Research  to  date  shows  that,  while  women  can  preserve  bone 
density  through  strength-training  (and  will  continue  to  lose  it 
without  such  training),  men  can  actually  increase  their  density. 
When  one  of  Hurley’s  former  Ph.D.  students  tried  to  show  the 
same  gains  in  a study  with  women  only,  she  found  no  increase. 
Other  papers  in  the  literature  also  show  no  improvement  in  den- 
sity for  women. 

Hurley  says  his  most  recent  study  was  a way  to  answer  the 
question:  Is  there  a gender  difference  in  the  way  men  and  women 
respond  to  strength  training?  Men  and  women  have  been  studied 
at  length,  but  under  different  conditions.  From  a research  stand- 
point, says  Hurley,  you  can’t  really  merge  the  findings  together. 
“So  we  decided  to  compare  apples  to  apples.” 

the  first  leg  of  training 

In  Hurley’s  study,  this  first  leg  was  taken  quite  literally.  Partici- 
pants spent  a nine-week  period  in  which  only  their  dominant  leg 
(right  leg  if  you’re  right-handed;  left,  if  you’re  left-handed)  was 
trained.  Using  Keiser  weight-training  equipment,  the  resistance 
was  set  to  match  an  individual’s  strength  level,  explains  Hurley, 


so  participants  were  always 
working  near  their  maxi- 
mum. At  the  start  and  again 
at  the  conclusion,  magnetic 
resonance  imaging  (MRI) 
measured  muscle  mass.  And  a 
muscle  biopsy  revealed 
changes  to  each  individual 
muscle  fiber. 

The  6 5 -to-7 5 -year-olds  in 
the  study  had  to  meet  certain 
criteria  to  qualify.  Most 
importantly,  all  had  to  be 
"couch  potatoes,”  defined  as 
not  having  been  in  any  regu- 
lar training  program  for  the 
previous  year.  For  the  compar- 
ison group  (20-  to  30-year- 
olds),  Hurley  recruited  primarily  graduate  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  The  major  overall  focus  of  the  study  was 
two-fold:  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  response  to  strength 
training  is  dependent  upon  age  or  gender,  says  Hurley.  “By 
response,  I mean  health  responses  such  as  changes  in  risk  factors  for 
age-related  diseases  as  well  as  strength  and  muscle  size  changes.” 
For  example,  can  strength  training  reduce  the  risk  of  heart 
disease  or  diabetes?  “If  it  does,  is  it  only  a response  you  get  when 
you’re  younger  but  not  when  you’re  older  or  is  it  even,  in  fact, 
something  that  older  people  respond  to  better  than  younger  peo- 
ple?” says  Hurley.  “That’s  not  really  known  right  now.” 

cases  in  point 

Now  7 1 , Lawrence  Atkinson  has  devoted  his  career  to  the  care  of 
four-legged  thoroughbreds  as  a race-track  veterinarian.  But  as  a 
high-school  track  star  at  St.  Charles  Academy  in  Baltimore  he 
measured  races  of  his  own  in  miles,  not  furlongs.  At  Loyola  Col- 
lege in  Maryland,  he  chose  cross-country  as  his  sport. 

“Team  athletics  never  appealed  to  me,"  says  Atkinson,  who 
prefers  instead  the  goal  of  achieving  his  “personal  best.”  His  inter- 
est in  personal  fitness  stayed  with  him  long  after  college,  expand- 
ing to  regular  work-outs  on  Nautilus  equipment,  just  coming 
into  vogue  during  the  ’80s  when  Atkinson  was  well  into  his  50s. 

But  when  the  fitness  facility  near  the  racetrack  where  he 
worked  closed  in  1989,  he  spent  the  next  few  years  without  a reg- 
ular fitness  routine — instead  he  became  a regular  couch  potato. 

Upon  learning  about  Ben  Hurley’s  study,  Atkinson  leapt  at 
the  chance  to  participate,  even  though  he  knew  it  would  demand 
18-months  of  physically  challenging  exercise. “I  was  subject 
‘zero-zero-one’,”  says  Atkinson.  The  four-year  research  study  that 
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ended  in  March  1998,  directed  by  Hurley  and  fellow  investigator 
Marc  Rogers,  was  the  first  to  explore  the  total  effects  of  strength 
training  on  older  men  and  women  in  the  same  study. 

Atkinson,  who  still  works  part-time,  maintains  two  resi- 
dences— one  near  Rosecroft  Raceway  and  the  other,  in  Monkton, 
Md.  “I  had  what  Dr.  Rogers  calls  a ‘road  trip’ — 85  miles  every 
Monday  morning,”  says  Atkinson.  In  spite  of  the  distance,  he 
boasts:  “I  didn’t  miss  any  appointments.” 

And  he  is  not  alone;  the  participation  rate  among  the  seniors 
in  the  study  was  amazingly  high.  Of  the  48  men  and  women 
recruited,  Hurley  says  only  four  dropped  out  after  they  started 
training — a remarkable  statistic,  given  the  time  commitment. 

“The  most  surprising  thing  I found  was  that  so  many  men  and 
women — especially  the  women — would  go  through  all  that  trou- 
ble,” says  Atkinson.  “When  you  first  started  on  the  whole-body 
training,  you  would  really  get  ragged.  I mean  one  hour’s  hard 
work,  exerting  yourself  to  your  maximum.  That’s  the  whole  point." 

But  there  were  redeeming  moments.  For  Atkinson,  it  was  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  that  you  could  increase  your  strength  and 
the  “feeling  of  well-being  that  all  exercise  gives  you.”  So  much  so 
that  when  he  finished  his  commitment  to  the  study,  he  resumed 
workouts  at  a fitness  club  where  Lindsay  Mulinazzi  ’96  works 
and  has  become  Atkinson’s  personal  trainer.  Mulinazzi  and  other 
kinesiology  graduate  assistants  were  the  ones  study  participants 
came  to  know  well,  as  they  put  the  group  through  their  paces, 
carefully  monitoring  their  progress.  In  addition,  Atkinson  took 
two  weight-training  courses  in  kinesiology  at  Maryland,  taking 
advantage  of  the  university’s  Golden  I.D.  Program. 

Warren  and  Patricia  (Pat)  McCawley  were  the  only  husband 
and  wife  team  in  the  study.  Both  are  retired:  Warren's  now  75; 
Pat,  74.  When  asked  what  was  the  most  satisfying  part  of  the 
experience  for  them,  Pat  says  honestly:  “When  we  got  done.” 

But  they,  too,  are  far  from  finished  with  exercise.  The  early- 
morning  time  slots  they  chose  for  their  work-outs  in  kinesiolo- 
gy’s Wellness  Research  Laboratory  are  now  early-morning  trips  to 
a near-to-home  swim  club.  “We  get  there  about  7 a.m.;  we  swim 
until  8 a.m.  Patty  takes  water  walking,”  says  Warren. 

Pat  adds,  “We’re  not  slackards.”  Obviously  not.  For  one  thing, 
Pat  completed  a bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism  at  Maryland  at 
the  age  of  61,  shortly  before  she  retired  from  a lab  position  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  research  center  in  Beltsville.  Now 
that  they’re  retired,  Pat  writes  about  the  couple's  trips  to  far- 
flung  places  like  Spain,  Portugal  or  Morocco. 

Warren  McCawley,  like  Atkinson,  is  pleasantly  surprised  at 
how  much  strength  he  gained.  “Now  a young  person  doing  it 
would  probably  gain  three  times  as  much.  Still,  you  can  improve 
your  muscles  even  after  you’re  70  years  old.” 

Upon  completion,  each  study  participant  received  a modest 
financial  reward  for  those  months  of  exercise  combined  with  tests 


that  included  a muscle  biopsy,  MRI  bone  scans,  a three-hour  glu- 
cose tolerance  test  and  a six-hour  glucose  clamp  test,  done  by 
physicians  at  Bayview  Medical  Center,  part  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  Center  in  Baltimore. 

Vivien  Lee,  68,  put  the  money  to  fitting  use:  she  joined  an 
exercise  program  at  the  Jewish  Community  Center,  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  her  home  in  Washington,  D.C.’s  DuPont  Circle 
area.  There  she  continues  workouts  with  strength-training  equip- 
ment combined  with  free  weights.  She  does  miss  the  camaraderie 
and  the  chance  to  exercise  with  people  who  shared  not  only  a 
desire  for  fitness,  but  also  were  of  the  same  age. 

TUESDAY,  JAN.  27 

It’s  the  first  day  of  spring  semester  and,  after  interviewing  Ben 
Hurley  and  talking  with  some  of  the  study  participants.  I 'm  con- 
vinced that  strength  training  can  work  for  a middling-aged  per- 
son, too.  That  leads  me  to  a drop-in  visit  at  the  Wellness 
Research  Laboratory — a space  crammed  with  all  manner  of  exer- 
cise devices — on  the  lower  level  of  the  Health  and  Human  Per- 
formance Building. 

After  a conversation  with  Kristin  Yusko,  assistant  director,  she 
hands  me  a medical  history  form  to  complete  so  she  can  schedule 

V One  of  the  questions  asks 
about  my  current  level  of 
exercise.  Kris  looks  over  the 
form  because  I'm  hesitating. 

I volunteer,  "I  walk  fast."  She 
writes  down:  "Sedentary." 
Sedentary!  That  was  not  the 
answer  I wanted  to  hear. 


a graded  exercise  test.  (Oh  no,  I hope  I get  an  “A”).  Actually,  the 
GET — better  known  as  a stress  test — will  determine  a baseline 
and  reveal  just  how  fit  I am,  aerobically. 

One  of  the  questions  asks  about  my  current  level  of  exercise. 
Kris  looks  over  the  form  because  I’m  hesitating.  I volunteer,  “I 
walk  fast.”  She  writes  down:  “Sedentary.”  Sedentary!  That  was 
not  the  answer  I wanted  to  hear. 

We  go  to  her  office  so  she  can  check  the  schedule,  warning  me 
that  this  is  usually  a very  busy  time  of  the  year — New  Year’s  res- 
olutions and  all — and  that  the  testing  is  done  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  only.  A reprieve,  perhaps.  Then  she  volunteers,  cheer- 
fully, “We  can  fit  you  in  this  Thursday.” 
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“Great,”  I say,  not  sure  that  I want  to  learn  how  out  of  shape  I 
really  am,  in  spite  of  being  a size  8.  Worse  yet,  they  do  a body  fat 
analysis,  with  calipers.  It  I really  want  an  accurate  measurement, 
they  do  an  electrostatic  immersion  in  a tank  of  water.  No  thanks, 
approximate  will  do  just  fine. 

THURSDAY,  JAN.  29 

Well,  I now  realize  just  how  long  it’s  been  since  I’ve  dressed  for 
exercise.  For  the  stress  test  today,  instructions  call  for  exercise 
shorts  or  loose  pants.  I have  neither.  So,  first  stop  is  at  the  campus 
bookstore  for  red  Maryland  shorts,  and  socks,  emblazoned  with  a 
determined  Terp. 

Today,  Kris  is  joined  by  Colleen  (better  known  as  “Coke”) 
Farmer,  the  friendly  and  appropriately  fit  woman  who  has  headed 
the  Wellness  Research  Laboratory  in  the  College  of  Health  and 
H uman  Performance  for  the  past  10  years.  In  fact,  the  lab  was 

V In  some  ways,  I wanted 

something  beyond  my  control 
to  be  the  cause;  something 
that  a pill  or  procedure  could 
fix.  I didn't  want  to  be  told 
that  I'm  largely  to  blame. 

her  brainchild,  begun  while  she  was  completing  her  doctoral 
degree  in  exercise  physiology.  Coke  tells  me  she  knows  of  no 
other  such  place  in  the  country  that  offers  individualized  personal 
fitness  programs  at  no  cost  to  university  employees — both  those 
who  are  apparently  healthy  and  those  who  are  at  risk. 

Properly  outfitted,  I await  my  fate.  First,  a flexibility  test.  Sit- 
ting on  the  floor,  arms  outstretched  in  front  of  me,  I bend  over 
and  push  the  bar  with  my  hands  to  the  “11”  mark — prompting 
responses  of  “good”  from  the  pair.  Next,  the  caliper  body  fat 
test,  measuring  upper  arm,  upper  thigh  and  (not  there!)  waist. 
When  all  three  measurements  are  calculated  I’m  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  get  a healthy  20.5  percent  measure. 

Then,  I’m  hooked  up  with  multiple  pairs  of  electronic  moni- 
tors to  an  EKG  that  will  provide  a continuous  read-out  during 
the  stress  test.  Before  stepping  on  the  treadmill,  my  resting 
blood  pressure  is  taken.  Then  taken  again.  And,  yet  again.  At 
that  point,  Stephen  Fahey,  a Health  Center  physician,  joins  the 
two  to  consult. 

“I  guess  you  have  figured  out  by  now  that  we’re  getting  some 
high  readings,”  says  Farmer.  I nod  in  agreement.  But  when  I ask 
how  high,  I’m  as  surprised  as  they  are  when  I hear  240/135.  Con- 


sidering that  my  last  check  during  a routine  exam  six  months 
before  read  a healthy  130/70 — essentially  normal,  with  the  aid  of 
a single  beta  blocker  pill  each  day.  Controlled  hypertension  has 
been  a part  of  my  medical  dossier  for  the  past  dozen  years. 

So  rather  than  running  on  a treadmill  that  day,  I find  myself 
lying  down  in  the  Health  Center  with  Fahey  and  my  own 
internist  consulting  by  phone  over  how  to  get  my  blood  pressure 
stabilized. 

Over  the  next  couple  of  weeks,  a series  of  tests — blood  work- 
ups, urine  specimens,  chest  x-ray,  kidney  scans — reveal  this  find- 
ing: I’m  healthy  but  have  “essential  hypertension."  Why,  after 
being  controlled  for  years  by  a single  pill,  it  went  off  the  charts  is 
unknown. 

When  I call  Coke  Farmer  the  next  week  to  let  her  know  how 
things  are  going,  she  emphasizes  how’  lucky  I was  to  have  paid 
them  a visit.  I agree  and  promise  that  it’s  just  a matter  of  time 
until  I'm  back  at  the  Wellness  Research  Lab.  Before  that,  she 
suggests  talking  to  another  expert,  Jim  Hagberg,  an  internation- 
ally recognized  and  staunch  advocate  for  exercise  as  a means  of 
controlling  high  blood  pressure. 

the  numbers  tell  the  tale 

More  than  50  million  Americans — one-fourth  of  whom  don’t 
even  know  it — have  hypertension.  “There  aren’t  symptoms  for 
high  blood  pressure,  at  least  not  universally,”  says  Hagberg,  a 
colleague  of  Hurley’s  in  the  Department  of  Kinesiology.  “Some 
people  may  feel  something,  but  more  often  than  not  what  they 
feel  is  not  related  to  their  blood  pressure.” 

Hagberg  is  a member  of  the  prestigious  National  Institutes  of 
Health  committee  that  summarizes  the  research  literature  for 
clinicians  about  new  findings  related  to  hypertension.  “I  feel  very, 
very  strongly  that  exercise  is  the  way  to  go  to  prevent  and  treat 
high  blood  pressure  in  many  people’s  cases,”  he  says,  pleased  to 
point  out  that  the  committee’s  latest  report  is  the  first  to  include 
the  important  word  “prevention"  in  its  already  lengthy  title:  the 
Sixth  Report  of  the  Joint  National  Committee  on  Prevention , Detection, 
Evaluation  and  Treatment  of  High  Blood  Pressure. 

“You  don’t  die  from  hypertension;  you  die  from  cardiovascular 
disease,”  says  Hagberg,  one  of  the  report’s  co-authors.  (Many 
women  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  heart  attacks  are  the  No.  1 
cause  of  death  among  women,  while  breast  cancer  is  No.  8.) 

Hagberg ’s  main  involvement  was  regarding  the  use  of  physi- 
cal activity  to  prevent  and  treat  high  blood  pressure.  “Clearly, 
with  the  initials  Ph.D.  after  my  name,  I’m  not  prescribing 
drugs.”  Hagberg ’s  own  commitment  to  exercise  is  obvious — 
from  the  cyclist  on  his  computer’s  screen  saver  to  the  colorful 
cycling  posters  covering  the  walls  of  his  cramped  office.  Cycling 
is  a passion  he  tries  to  pursue  every  day. 
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In  the  past,  Hagberg 
believes,  physicians  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  lower 
blood  pressure,  but  sometimes 
to  the  patient’s  detriment. 

"Many  of  these  medications 
do  terrible  things  to  people’s 
lipid  levels  and  one  combina- 
tion of  medications  puts  you 
at  eight  times  the  risk  of 
developing  diabetes,”  he  says. 

“So  great,  your  blood  pres- 
sure’s lower.  That  decreases 
one  risk  factor  for  heart  dis- 
ease, but  a number  of  other 
risk  factors  get  worse  and 
increase  your  risk.  One  of  the 
nice  things  about  exercise  is  that  while  it  may  not  lower  blood 
pressure  as  much  as  some  medications  can,  it  improves  lipids 
[cholesterol],  it  improves  glucose  and  insulin  metabolism  and 
body  composition  and  a number  of  other  things  that  really  add 
up  to  lower  your  heart  disease  risk.” 

Hagberg  published  some  of  the  first  data  on  the  subject,  based 
on  studies  he  conducted  during  his  first  stay  at  Maryland,  from 
1988  to  1993-  After  several  years  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
he  has  rejoined  the  kinesiology  faculty,  and  is  about  to  launch  a 
$2.1  million  grant  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
focused  on  changes  in  lipid  levels  through  exercise. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  4 

With  my  internist’s  blessing,  I’m  taking  a stress  test — this  time 
at  a cardiovascular  center.  According  to  the  chart,  the  target  heart 
rate  for  my  age  is  167.  For  someone  who’s  in  shape,  that  should 
mean  about  nine  minutes  with  increasing  speed  and  incline  each 
three-minute  interval.  The  treadmill  begins  slowly  and,  well — 
let's  just  say,  neither  the  treadmill  nor  me  were  up  to  speed.  In 
just  four  minutes,  at  a snail’s  pace  of  1.7  miles  per  hour,  I’ve 
reached  my  target  rate. 

“You’re  out  of  shape,  but  you  knew  that,”  says  the  cardiolo- 
gist, not  mincing  words.  Seems  so  lar  out  of  shape  that  I ranked 
in  the  bottom  10  percent  among  women  my  age  for  aerobic  fit- 
ness. When  I tell  him  of  Jim  Hagberg ’s  research  on  exercise  to 
control  hypertension,  he  nods  in  agreement.  He  also  agrees  with 
my  own  internist  that  exercise  alone  probably  won’t  do  the  trick 
for  me.  But,  he  says,  it’s  essential  that  I begin  by  spending  as  lit- 
tle as  five  to  ten  minutes,  five  days  a week  at  a moderate  3.5 
miles  per  hour.  In  one  month’s  time,  he  assures  me,  there  will  be 
a discernible  drop  in  my  blood  pressure. 

In  some  ways,  I wanted  something  beyond  my  control  to  be 


the  cause;  something  that  a pill 
or  procedure  could  fix.  I didn’t 
want  to  be  told  that  I’m  largely 
to  blame.  The  cardiologist  says 
that  some  studies  claim  to  calcu- 
late one  month  of  regular  exercise 
for  every  year  you  neglected  to 
exercise  routinely.  For  me,  I see  a 
lot  of  months  looming  ahead. 

And  yet,  at  a glance,  I doubt 
many  people  would  consider  me 
out  of  shape. 

As  for  my  original  plan  to 
add  strength  training,  he  says, 
“You  might  sculpt  those  biceps 
or  buff  those  pecs,  but  in  an  aer- 
obic sense,  you’ll  still  be  the 
same  couch  potato — just  trimmer  and  leaner.” 

For  now,  he  tells  me,  get  moving  on  that  treadmill. 

gf  the  genes  fit 

While  at  Pitt,  Jim  Hagberg  linked  up  with  a geneticist;  a fortu- 
itous meeting  that  led  him  to  request  DNA  samples  from  some 
former  participants  in  a study  he  concluded  shortly  before  he  left 
Maryland.  He  found  no  shortage  of  those  willing  to  help  out, 
grateful  for  the  significant  improvements  they  had  made.  Hag- 
berg recalls  one  study  participant  in  particular:  Mike  Hresko. 
Overweight,  out-of-shape  and  two  months  from  retirement  from 
teaching,  Hresko  changed  his  diet,  began  a serious  walking  rou- 
tine— both  at  the  lab  and  at  home  with  his  wife — and  shed  more 
than  40  pounds.  Hagberg  says  Hresko  likes  to  tell  the  story  that 
when  he  stopped  by  his  old  school  for  a visit,  fellow  teachers 
couldn’t  believe  the  change — and  were  ready  to  retire,  too. 

Beginning  this  June,  Hagberg  will  be  recruiting  generally 
healthy  individuals,  between  the  ages  of  50-80,  with  somewhat 
elevated  cholesterol  levels.  He  explains  that  the  research  team 
plans  to  include  individuals  with  different  variations  of  a specific 
gene — apolipoprotein  E.  Selected  volunteers  will  exercise  for  six 
months  and  data  will  be  collected  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  they’ve  changed  as  a function  of  the  variation  of  that  gene. 

Grant  applications  are  rated  by  reviewers  much  as  teachers 
grade  exams.  To  his  delight,  Hagberg ’s  National  Institutes  of 
Health  grant  was  ranked  in  the  first  percentile — about  as  good  as 
it  gets.  Rubbing  his  fingers  together,  Hagberg  grins  and  says:  “I 
don’t  care  about  scores,  just  show  me  the  money.”  He  does  con- 
sider it  to  be  a strong  stamp  of  approval  to  the  kind  of  thinking 
that’s  going  on  within  the  Department  of  Kinesiology. 

Through  interventions  in  controlled  clinical  trials,  researchers 
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already  know  that  some  people  change  muscle  strength  dramatical- 
ly and  some  don't;  some  lower  their  blood  pressure  markedly 
through  exercise,  while  others  don’t.  As  yet,  the  why  is  not  known. 

Of  this  newest  approach,  says  Hagberg,  “This  is  kind  of  the 
molecular  biology  of  exercise,  which  not  many  people  are  looking 
at  right  now.  So  we  want  to  get  going  bigtime  and  beat  them  all 
to  the  punch." 

down  the  road 

To  use  a cycling  analogy,  Hagberg  sees  the  department’s  focus  on 
genes  as  reaching  the  summit  and  barreling  to  the  finish  line, 
ahead  of  the  pack.  With  the  university’s  Office  of  Technology 
Liaison,  Hagberg  has  just  filed  for  international  patent  rights  for 
a medical  diagnostic  technique  that  could  show  who  is  likely  to 
improve  lipids  with  exercise  training  and  which  individuals  with 
hypertension  improve  their  blood  pressure  with  exercise  training. 

Although  the  information  being  gathered  is  in  early  stages  at 
the  moment,  down  the  road  Hagberg  sees  such  a screening 
method  being  marketed  by  a diagnostic  laboratory  where  a rela- 
tively inexpensive  test  would  lead  to  interventions  tailored  to  the 
individual.  “In  the  future,  you  can  bet  we  will  know  which  gene 
type  with  hypertension  will  respond  best  to  a specific  medica- 
tion, to  salt  restriction  or  to  an  exercise  program.” 

Anyone  who  has  purchased  health  insurance  lately  knows  all 
too  well  that  so-called  traditional  coverage  has  been  overshad- 
owed by  managed  care  programs  that  seek  the  least  costly  and 
least  invasive  course  of  treatment.  Hagberg  offers  an  example  to 
illustrate.  Say  an  HMO  has  a patient  who  is  diagnosed  with 
hypertension.  “Let’s  see,  we  can  put  Dianne  on  this  medication 
that  costs  $100  a month;  or  we  can  do  this  $5  or  $10  test  that 
might  show  that  the  best  thing  for  her  is  exercise  training  and 
we  don’t  have  to  pay  for  medications  at  all.  Think  there  might  be 
a demand  for  those  kinds  of  things  in  the  future?”  poses  Hag- 
berg, barely  able  to  suppress  a self-satisfied  grin. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  7 

Even  though  the  cardiologist  cautions  me  that  most  people  will 
not  exercise  at  home,  I’m  convinced  I will.  Furthermore,  a like- 
minded  husband  weighs  in  with  his  own  fitness  motives.  So 
against  doctor's  orders — rather,  personal  opinion — my  home  office 
has  another  electronic  device,  a rather  large  treadmill  with  many 
bells  and  whistles.  The  price  of  fitness  is  how  much,  you  say? 

It  brings  to  mind  a piece  by  columnist  Calvin  Trillin  in  which 
he  rationalizes  the  benefits  of  buying  rather  than  renting  a tuxe- 
do. By  wearing  it  to  all  manners  of  occasions,  called  for  or  not,  he 
figures  that  his  $600  tux  is  now  down  to  25  cents  per  occasion. 

By  my  own  calculations,  it  will  take  many  a turn  on  the  tread- 
mill to  reap  similar  savings,  but,  I’m  willing  to  go  the  distance. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  2 

It’s  just  after  Spring  Break  at  the  university.  When  Coke  Farmer 
and  I meet  to  discuss  how  things  are  progressing,  I’m  pleased  to 
report  my  good  news.  My  weekday  workouts  have  quickened  in 
speed  and  lengthened  in  duration — now  covering  two  miles  in  a 
half-hour.  To  my  surprise,  being  on  this  kind  of  a treadmill  is  an 
amazingly  satisfying  way  to  start  the  predawn  day. 

She  smiles  knowingly,  saying  that’s  what  makes  people  return 
to  exercise:  it  generates  a sense  of  well-being.  With  a clean  bill  of 
health  from  my  tests,  I agree  to  add  twice-weekly  strength  train- 
ing to  my  regimen.  Farmer  thinks  it’s  a good  balance  to  the  foot- 
pounding  of  the  treadmill.  Plus,  she  says,  “It  is  very  good  for 
improving  the  resting  metabolic  rate  and  in  preventing  osteo- 
porosis.” 

We  agree  to  begin  the  next  Tuesday,  after  work. 

* 

Unlike  the  multi-million  dollar  Campus  Recreation  Center  that 
opened  this  spring,  the  Wellness  Research  Laboratory  isn’t  a 
spiffy-looking  place.  But  what  it  lacks  in  amenities  it  makes  up 
for  in  attitude.  The  staff,  primarily  graduate  students  in  the 
department,  have  a commitment  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
their  clients  that  is  palpable. 

The  wall  decor  consists  of  handmade  bulletin  board  displays 
reminding  clients  to  “drink  eight  glasses  of  water  a day,”  or  “to 
decrease  fat  intake.”  One  by  the  center's  entrance  bears  a telling 
quote  from  the  19th  century  abolitionist  Sojourner  Truth:  “It  is 
the  mind  that  makes  the  body.” 

The  lab  is  also  the  great  equalizer:  a place  where  payroll  clerks 
and  university  officials  sweat  it  out,  together.  Says  one  such  high- 
ranking  administrator,  “You  have  to  check  your  ego  at  the  door.” 

On  my  first  go  at  the  equipment,  I’m  grateful  to  have  Coke 
Farmer  show  me  through  the  paces.  After  determining  the 
appropriate  weight  for  each  piece  of  equipment,  designed  in 
sequence  to  exercise  all  of  the  major  muscle  groups,  she  watches 
as  I begin  the  ritual  of  performing  a dozen  repetitions  on  each. 
From  time  to  time,  she  sympathetically  coaches  me  on  form  and 
gently  reminds  me  to  remember  to  exhale  on  the  hard  part. 
(When  is  that?  At  this  point,  it  all  seems  hard.) 

It  takes  a few  sessions,  but  soon  I’m  adjusting  the  apparatus, 
increasing  weights,  even  mounting  and  dismounting  with  rela- 
tive ease,  if  not  grace.  I even  rediscover  the  deep  breathing 
rhythm  learned  in  yoga  classes  two  decades  back. 

At  the  close  of  each  workout,  a grad  assistant  performs  blood 
pressure  checks  for  clients.  Currently,  mine  is  hovering  around  a 
respectable  140/90.  Although  pills  are  still  in  my  daily  routine, 

I,  too,  am  discovering  that  daily  exercise  can  be  the  best 
medicine  of  all. 
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STORY  BY  BRENNA  McBRIDE 


At  night,  when  the  shrill  ringing  interrupts  your 
peaceful  post-meal  slumber,  and  you  stumble  groggi- 
ly  to  your  phone,  and  produce  a gravelly  greeting  for 
the  politely  chipper  voice  on  the  other  end,  informing 
you  that  the  Gallup  Organization 
would  very  much  like  your 
opinion  on  a given  topic,  and  a sense  of  duty 
compels  you  to  weakly  concede  that  you  have 
some  time  to  respond  to  their  queries 
with  whatever  insights  your  sleep- 
fogged  brain  can  muster,  do 
you  ever  wonder  about  the 
identity  of  the  individual 
who  started  this  seemingly 
ageless  business  of  surveys? 


,vtiat  y°u 


Pool* 


London,  1889 

By  day,  a man  named  Charles  Booth  toils  as  manager  of 
an  international  steamship  company.  During  nights 
and  weekends,  he  immerses  himself  in  the  life  of  the 
slums  and  streets  of  London’s  poorest  sections,  making 
observations  and  acquaintances.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  his  unique  endeavor,  Booth  discov- 
ers that  one  in  three  Londoners  are 
poor,  and  that  this  30.7  percent-  & 
age  of  the  population  is  destitute 
not  because  of  drunkenness  or 
lapsed  morals,  but  because  of  social 
conditions  such  as  unemployment, 
sickness  and  debt.  Booth  produces  a 
report  distinctive  in  its  combination 
of  mathematical  statistics  and  charac- 
ter-driven vignettes.  It  is  called  Life 
and  Labour  of  People  in  London 
(1889-1903).  It  is  the  first  recognized 
social  survey. 

The  social  survey — combining  the 
methodology  of  a land  survey  with  the 
term  '‘social’’  to  indicate  society  as  opposed 
to  geography — was  inspired  by  a desire  for 
reform  in  Booth’s  case.  The  urbanization  and 
industrialization  of  cities  in  the  19th  century 
concerned  Booth  and  his  fellow  citizens;  the 
social  survey  provided  a thorough  examination 
of  the  existing  conditions  and  the  communities 
affected  by  it.  Booth’s  example  encouraged  the 
slow  but  steady  spread  of  survey  research  in  the 
United  States:  early  efforts  included  the  Hull 
House  Maps  and  Papers  of  1893,  in  which  Chicago’s 
Hull  House  workers  went  door  to  door  compiling 
data  on  nationalities  and  wages,  and  W.E.B. 

DuBois’  study  of  Philadelphia’s  black  community  in 
1896,  teeming  with  tables  and  maps. 
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The  United  States,  1998 

“Who  are  these  people?”  asks  our  receptionist,  her  voice  a mix- 
ture of  curiosity  and  frustration. 

She’s  referring  to  the  results  of  a recent  television  poll,  which 
revealed  the  percentage  of  the  sampled  population  that  believes 
the  president  of  the  United  States  is  an  honest,  admirable  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  a swell  guy  in  general.  That  particular  ques- 
tion— How  is  the  president  doing? — and  variations  on  its  theme 
have  popped  up  in  magazines,  radio  and  television  news  shows 
across  the  country  during  the  course  of  every  presidential  term  in 
recent  history.  Along  with  this  type  of  inquiry,  Time  and 


Newsweek  also  want  to  know  how  many  readers  think  military 
action  should  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  latest  crisis  in  Iraq — and 
while  they’ve  got  your  attention,  what  do  you  think  of  the  wel- 
fare system?  A glut  of  tabloid  news  programs  want  you  to  tell 
them  if  the  latest  convicted  murderer  should  face  the  death 
penalty.  And  a series  of  women’s  magazines  pose  this  burning 
question:  Should  she  be  forced  to  give  the  ring  back  after  he 
dumps  her? 

Meanwhile,  in  the  evening,  you’ll  find  those  friendly  voices  on 
the  other  end  of  your  telephone  line,  calling  to  get  your  opinion 
on  the  dining  hall  selections  at  your  university  or  the  role  of 
working  women  in  society.  Perhaps  you’ll  also  find  thick 
envelopes  in  your  mailbox  this  week,  an  unexpected  gift  ol  mul- 
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DETAILS  FROM  LIFE  AND  LABOUR  OF  PEOPLE  IN  LONDON  (1889-1903)  AND  HULL  HOUSE  MAPS  AND  PAPERS  OF  IS95 


BOOTH  DISCOVERS  THAT  ONI  IN 
THREE  LONDONERS  ARE  POOR,  AND 
THAT  THIS  30.7  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE 
POPULATION  IS  DESTITUTE  NOT 
BECAUSE  OF  DRUNKENNESS  OR 
LAPSED  MORALS,  BUT  BECAUSE  OF 
SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  SUCH  AS  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT, SICKNESS  AND  DEBT. 

tiple  choice  and  true-false  questions  about  the  crime  rate  in  your 
community  or  the  frequency  with  which  you  shop  at  your 
favorite  grocery  store. 

And  let’s  not  forget  the  tensely  eager,  well-groomed  interview- 
ers who  pursue  you,  clipboard  in  hand,  through  the  corridors  of 
your  local  shopping  mall.  On  second  thought — do  forget  them. 

Whatever  their  goals — government  or  business  advancement, 
political  insight  or  sheer  entertainment  value — surveys  and  polls 
are  daily  fixtures  in  20th-century  society.  They’re  nearly  manda- 
tory in  the  media,  and  essential  on  the  Internet.  They’re  a grow- 
ing source  of  conversation  and  debate,  thought  and  action. 

They’ve  become  a cultural  phenomenon  the  likes  of  which 
Charles  Booth,  huddled  among  his  subjects  in  the  poorhouses, 
could  never  have  predicted.  And  yet,  despite  their  popularity, 
there  remains  an  air  of  mystery  about  polls  and  surveys — a series 
ol  unanswered  questions. 

What  happens  when  you  direct  questions  at  a process  defined 
by  questions?  You  may  understand  its  secrets,  its  science,  and  the 
reasons  behind  its  impact  on  society. 

And  perhaps  as  a result,  you’ll  understand  something  about 
yourself. 

READERSHIP:  DUST  THE  FACTS  (AND  OPINIONS),  MA'AM 

On  the  first  Friday  of  every  month,  a group  of  journalists 
sequester  themselves  in  a locked  room  at  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  At  8 a.m.,  a series  of  numbers  are  solemnly  read  aloud. 
At  8:30,  the  doors  open,  the  phones  are  activated  and  the  freed 
journalists  call  their  editors  to  repeat  what  they’ve  just  heard.  By 
day’s  end,  the  previous  month’s  unemployment  rate  and  job 
count  will  be  printed  and  announced  by  newspapers  and  news 
anchors  across  the  country. 


Sometimes,  says  Robert  Groves,  director  of  the  Joint  Program 
in  Survey  Methodology  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  billions  of 
dollars  move  in  stock  markets  around  the  world  in  45  minutes 
because  of  these  figures. 

“It’s  an  odd  state  of  affairs,  that  two  little  numbers  can  have 
such  a gigantic  impact,”  says  Groves,  who  leads  a program  that 
trains  graduate  students  in  survey  methodology  with  a combina- 
tion of  social  and  statistical  science  courses.  “But  a lot  of  surveys 
can  have  that.  The  numbers  tell  us  how  we’re  doing,  and  if  we  re 
changing  for  the  better  or  the  worse.” 

Avid  readers  of  surveys  and  polls  seem  to  be  drawn  to  the 
semblance  of  truth  they  find  in  these  little  numbers;  the  audience 
is  in  search  of  accurate  representations  of  the  issues  at  hand. 

“I  think  people  feel  there’s  something  concrete  in  the  num- 
bers,” says  Timothy  Triplett,  senior  project  manager  and  comput- 
ing resources  manager  at  the  sociology  department’s  Survey 
Research  Center.  “There’s  some  evidence  of  truth  behind  them.  If 
the  Washington  Post  says  that  70  percent  ol  the  country  thinks 
Bill  Clinton  is  doing  a good  job,  then  people  regard  that  as  a 
pretty  accurate  measure  of  what’s  being  asked.” 

Johnny  Blair,  his  colleague,  seconds  this  notion.  “In  a way, 
people  have  been  trained  to  think  of  surveys  as  important,  part  ol 
their  knowledge  of  what’s  going  on.  If  they’re  reading  a newspa- 
per about  a particular  issue,  part  ol  their  learning  process  is  to 
know  what  people  think  about  it.” 

Triplett  and  Blair  should  know.  Both  are  senior  staffers  at  the 
Survey  Research  Center,  one  of  Maryland’s  leading  institutions 
for  the  design  and  implementation  of  surveys.  Their  clients 
include  the  Maryland  Department  of  Education,  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation.  Two  of  their  most  recognized  projects  are  the 
National  Omnibus  Survey  (an  annual  or  bi-annual  survey  of 
1,000  adults  in  the  continental  United  States)  and  the  Maryland 
Poll  (another  annual  or  bi-annual  survey  of  1,000  adults,  but 
only  in  the  state  of  Maryland). 

“Why  are  surveys  and  polls  so  ubiquitous?”  asks  Stanley 
Presser,  director  of  the  SRC  and  professor  in  the  sociology  depart- 
ment and  in  the  Joint  Program  in  Survey  Methodology.  He 
answers  his  own  question:  “Because  they  provide  vital  informa- 
tion that  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  other  way.  The  government 
depends  on  surveys  to  monitor  social  and  economic  trends;  busi- 
ness depends  on  surveys  to  make  decisions  about  introducing 
new  products;  politicians  rely  on  surveys  to  decide  whether  and 
how  to  run  for  an  election;  the  media  uses  surveys  to  report  what 
the  public  thinks."  Presser  explains  that  almost  every  institution 
requires  statistics  that  can  only  be  provided  by  surveys. 

But  it’s  not  only  hard  facts  that  attract  survey  audiences. 
“Sometimes,”  Presser  adds,  “we  are  simply  curious  about  the 
social  world,  and  surveys  satisfy  that  curiosity.” 
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RESPONDENTS:  SNAP  CHOICES,  BY  PEOPLE  WHO  CARE 

I admit  it.  I filled  out  a mail  survey.  This  decision  was  influenced 
partly  by  boredom,  partly  curiosity,  and  partly  belief  that  if  the 
surveyors  know  the  brand  of  soap  I usually  buy,  the  world  will 
somehow  be  a happier  place.  The  potential  $4,000  prize  offered 
in  the  cover  letter  was  also  a slight  encouragement. 

But  that’s  my  train  of  thought;  others  follow  different  tracks. 
When  asked  about  theories  on  the  possible  reasons  behind  most 
respondents’  decisions  to  participate  in  a survey,  Bob  Groves, 
who  is  currently  writing  a book  on  this  very  topic,  points  to  a 
brimming  stack  of  papers  on  his  desk  and  says,  “There's  the  10- 
year  answer.  I’ll  try  to  give  you  a five-minute  one. 

"I  think  we  know  that  people  don’t  have  well-formed  life  rules 
on  this  topic,”  he  says.  "People  don’t  decide  early  on  in  life 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  survey  respondents,  and  there  are 
very  few  cases  when  someone  will  refuse  all  possible  survey 
requests.”  What  needs  to  be  done,  according  to  Groves,  is  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  types  of  “non-responses.”  And  these  come 
in  many  forms. 

“A  growing  problem  in  this  country  is  the  inability  to  reach 
people,”  says  Groves,  who  has  often  found  himself  on  the  other 
end  of  a chain  of  rings  signalling  a resident’s  absence.  “There’s  an 
increase  in  single-person  households  and  two-income  families, 
and  a change  in  out-of-house  versus  in-house  activities.  So 
response  rates,  due  to  this  non-contact,  are  lower  for  all  of  those 
reasons.” 

These  are  situations  where  the  respondents  are  not  given  the 
choice  to  answer;  they’re  not  around  to  make  that  decision. 

When  people  do  confront  the  choice.  Groves  says,  geographical 
and  social  factors  play  sizable  roles. 

“Throughout  the  world,  people  who  live  in  urban  areas  have 
lower  cooperation  rates  and  lower  contact  rates,”  he  says.  “In 
urban  areas,  people  have  a lot  of  meaningless  contact  with 
strangers,  so  there  aren’t  a lot  of  organic  ties  to  others.  An  inter- 
viewer who's  just  another  stranger  has  to  be  viewed  in  this  con- 
text.” This  is  especially  true,  Groves  says,  in  areas  marked  by 
high  crime. 

Socially  speaking:  “With  things  like  government  surveys, 
some  notion  of  civic  duty  comes  into  play.  In  academic  surveys, 
higher-educated  people  will  react  more  positively.  A lot  depends 
on  the  subject.” 

Johnny  Blair  agrees  with  this  assessment.  “The  importance  of 
the  data — what  it’s  going  to  be  used  for — often  affects  people’s 
choices  to  participate.  It’s  a commitment  of  time,  so  people  have 
to  know  what  the  value  of  the  survey  will  be  in  relation  to  the 
time  they’re  being  asked  to  give.”  This  explains  why,  he  says, 
higher  response  rates  exist  for  federal  government  surveys  that 
explore  issues  such  as  the  unemployment  rate  or  health  care. 

"Basically,  the  survey  is  a social  interaction  between  people,” 


adds  Blair.  "The  same  sorts  of  factors  that  come  into  play  in  any 
sort  of  social  encounter  are  also  applicable  in  surveys.” 

Groves  calls  the  respondent’s  decision  to  participate  or  not  a 
shallow  one,  often  made  within  30  seconds.  “In  telephone  sur- 
veys, for  example,  they’re  formed  by  the  respondent’s  impression 
of  the  pace  of  the  call,  whether  the  call  sounds  scripted,  if  the 
interviewer  sounds  like  they’re  trying  to  sell  something.  The  log- 
ical next  move  is  to  use  an  experimental  program  to  design  sur- 
veys that  would  show  how  to  get  a variety  of  response  rates  with 
different  actions.” 

DESIGN:  ASK  SO  YOU  SHALL  RECEIVE 

A simple  set  of  wooden  double  doors,  tucked  into  a dim  corner 
of  the  Art-Sociology  Building,  leads  into  a suite  of  rooms 
packed  with  equipment,  software  and  headset-clad  employees 
speaking  in  low,  purposeful  voices  on  the  phone.  Data  entry 
operators  are  rhythmically  typing  responses  from  mail  question- 
naires. Several  rooms  are  locked;  signs  on  their  doors  warn, 
“Quiet.  Interview  in  Progress.” 

This  is  not  just  a place  for  gathering  answers  and  compiling 
statistics.  It’s  also  the  origin  of  the  questions,  which  are  among 
the  most  vital  components  of  the  entire  survey  venture.  The  SRC 
uses  various  methods  to  design  lines  of  questioning  that  will 
ensure  high  cooperation  rates  among  respondents.  Prior  to  the 
administration  of  a survey,  employees  gather  to  analyze  and  alter 
the  details  of  a questionnaire  that  might  chafe  the  smooth  road 
towards  respondent  participation. 

"We  try  to  keep  the  questionnaire  as  short  as  possible  and 
make  it  easy  to  get  through,”  says  Johnny  Blair.  “We  try  to  per- 
sonalize the  preliminary  letters  to  encourage  participation.  We 
give  assurances  of  confidentiality,  we  promise  copies  of  the 
results.” 

“And  if  we  have  hard  questions,”  Timothy  Triplett  chimes  in, 
“we  don’t  want  to  put  them  up  front.”  An  example  of  a “hard” 
question  would  be  the  infamous  “open-ended"  question,  also 
known  as  the  “short  essay”  in  a previous,  collegiate  life  form. 
These  require  the  respondent  to  craft  an  original  answer,  as 
opposed  to  choosing  from  a set  of  offered  alternatives. 

“You  also  want  the  questions  to  seem  relevant  to  the  point  of 
the  survey,”  says  Blair.  “If  you've  written  a cover  letter  to  say  that 
the  survey  is  about  people's  attitudes  towards  health  care,  you 
want  those  questions  to  immediately  connect  to  that.  A common 
mistake  is  asking  a lot  of  background  questions  (age,  gender,  res- 
idence) up  front,  because  we’ve  found  that  most  refusals  come  at 
the  beginning.”  So  when  designing  a questionnaire,  Triplett, 

Blair  and  the  rest  of  the  staff  pay  special  attention  to  the  intro- 
duction and  the  first  couple  of  questions. 

Students  of  the  Joint  Program  in  Survey  Methodology  are 
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educated  in  similar  interviewing  proficiencies  by  Bob  Groves  and 
the  multifaceted  faculty.  "In  designing  a questionnaire,”  says 
Groves,  “you  have  to  worry  about  cooperation,  but  you  also  have 
to  worry  about  comprehension.  If  the  question  requires  memory 
search,  this  is  an  important  issue.” 

Groves  details  an  example  of  a question  that  involves  an 
exhaustive  memory  search:  “Let’s  say  I ask  you  about  an  event 
that’s  erratic  in  your  life,  like  how  many  times  you  shopped  at  a 
particular  store  in  the  last  three  years.  If  that’s  not  a routine  of 
yours,  then  I’ve  given  you  a very  tough  task,  and  by  wording 
the  question  that  way  I haven’t  helped  you  work  on  it.”  This 
information  could  be  collected  more  successfully,  Groves  says,  if 
he  cuts  the  task  into  smaller  pieces:  “Say,  if  I laid  out  a calendar 
for  you,  with  big  life  events  over 
the  last  few  years.  This  may 
result  in  a longer  discussion,  but 
it’s  made  the  task  less  burden- 
some for  you. 

“If  the  task  is  burdensome, 
that  could  lead  to  lower  coopera- 
tion,” he  adds.  “But  the  ques- 
tions can  be  manipulated  and 
altered  during  survey  design 
decisions.” 

In  some  surveys,  particularly 
the  mail  variety,  it’s  not  just  the 
questions  themselves  that  require 
some  fine-tuning.  Ashley  Bow- 
ers, a graduate  student  in  the  Joint  Program  and  a survey 
methodologist  with  the  Research  Triangle  Institute,  explains 
how  her  employers  bring  graphic  designers  into  the  project  to 
create  aesthetically  pleasing  documents  that  may  entice  potential 
respondents  to  participate. 

“For  many  respondents,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  questionnaire 
they  make  a decision  based  on  its  visual  appeal,”  she  says. 

“They’re  turned  off  by  things  like  little  tiny  fonts,  shading,  itali- 
cized words — they  want  everything  to  be  consistent.”  Another 
pet  peeve  among  respondents  is  the  absence  of  white  space:  “Peo- 
ple won’t  like  it  if  it  looks  cluttered,  if  the  questions  look  like 
they’re  packed  into  a small  space.” 

THE  TELEPHONE:  INTERVIEWERS  ARE  PEOPLE  TOO 

To  fulfill  a requirement  for  her  survey  practicum  course  (which 
outlines  the  entire  survey  process  from  beginning  to  end),  Ashley 
Bowers  worked  20  hours  a week  as  an  interviewer  at  the  Survey 
Research  Center.  To  say  it  changed  her  perspective  on  this  career 
would  be  an  understatement. 

“That  experience,"  she  says  earnestly,  “really  made  me  appreci- 


ate interviewers.  It  is  the  hardest  job  in  survey  research." 

Often,  Bowers  would  be  assigned  to  Friday-night  calling 
duties  and  find  herself  the  unlucky  recipient  of  gruff  remarks 
such  as  “Why  in  the  hell  are  you  calling  me?”  The  tactful  and 
diplomatic  handling  ol  these  types  of  complaints  is  another  vital 
survey  methodology  skill  acquired  by  students  in  the  Joint  Pro- 
gram. 

“There  are  a lot  of  things  we  try  to  say  to  the  respondents,” 
says  Bowers,  “things  like,  'It's  really  important  that  we  talk  to 
you,  you’ll  be  representing  a lot  of  people,  it  will  only  take  a few 
minutes.’”  Bowers  tries  to  mention  the  sponsoring  organization 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  placate  those  who  suspect  her  to 
be  a thinly  disguised  telemarketer.  “A  lot  of  times  I’ll  give  them 

a phone  number  to  call  if  they’d  like 
further  information  about  the  study, 
so  they’ll  know  that  we’re  valid.” 

Fear  of  telemarketing  has  become 
so  prevalent  among  potential  respon- 
dents, Bowers  says,  that  some  stan- 
dard interviewer  introductions  now 
contain  the  phrase,  “We're  not  sell- 
ing anything.” 

“It’s  important  to  understand  the 
respondents’  objections,”  she  adds, 
“so  you  can  tailor  your  responses  to 
those  complaints.”  In  her  experience, 
Bowers  has  found  that  harried 
respondents  are  very  appreciative  of 
an  interviewer  who  values  their  time.  “If  I hear  people  eating 
dinner,  or  hear  a screaming  kid  in  the  background,  I’ll  ask  them 
if  I can  call  them  back  at  a better  time.  I have  to  convey  to  them 
that  I understand  they’re  busy.”  Another  common  concern,  espe- 
cially among  elderly  respondents,  is  the  issue  of  confidentiality; 
most  introductions  automatically  address  this  with  assurances 
that  answers  will  be  kept  completely  confidential. 

Over  at  the  Survey  Research  Center,  the  staff  is  always  thor- 
oughly trained  to  efficiently  and  gracefully  respond  to  people’s 
questions  about  the  survey  at  hand.  “We  prepare  them  by 
explaining  typical  concerns  respondents  might  have,  and  how  the 
staff  can  properly  approach  them,”  says  Johnny  Blair.  “It’s  those 
first  few  seconds  on  the  phone  that  determine  whether  the  inter- 
view will  be  successful  or  not." 

So  while  we’re  on  the  topic,  how  does  the  SRC  determine  the 
recipients  of  these  phone  calls?  Well,  “random”  is  the  key  word 
to  describe  this  process. 

“A  random  sample  has  to  give  all  telephone  numbers,  both 
listed  and  unlisted,  a chance  of  selection,”  explains  Triplett. 
“Because  unlisted  numbers  are  by  definition  not  available,  we 
have  to  create  a list  of  all  the  possible  phone  numbers  in  the 


"BASICALLY,  THE  SURVEY  IS  A 
SOCIAL  INTERACTION  BETWEEN 
PEOPLE,"  ADDS  BLAIR.  "THE 
SAME  SORTS  OF  FACTORS  THAT 
COME  INTO  PLAY  IN  ANY  SORT 
OF  SOCIAL  ENCOUNTER  ARE 
ALSO  APPLICABLE  IN  SURVEYS." 
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United  States.  We  then  choose  phone  numbers  at  random  from 
this  list.”  The  result,  of  course,  is  that  some  of  the  numbers  will 
not  be  households,  but  instead  business  phones  or  nonworking 
numbers. 

"But,”  Blair  notes,  “this  is  the  price  we  pay  for  ensuring  that 
all  households,  both  listed  and  unlisted,  are  represented.” 


"THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ADVANCE 
THAT  PERMITTED  THIS  FIELD  TO 
DEVELOP  OCCURRED  IN  THE  1930'i 
WHIN  THE  MATHEMATICAL  TH£©° 


GOALS  : FOR  PROFIT  AND  PLEASURE 

Most,  if  not  all,  surveys  have  something  to  achieve  with  their 
questions  and  statistics — entertainment  value  is  a bonus. 

“The  goals  of  people  who  sponsor  surveys  are  almost  as  diverse 
as  the  people  themselves,”  says  Stanley  Presser.  “Some  are  done  to 
make  money,  some  to  gain  political  influence,  still  others  to 
advance  understanding,  and  some  even  to  avoid  criminal  convic- 
tions.” His  example:  surveys  conducted  in  support  of  change-of- 
venue  motions  by  defendants  hoping  to  show  that  their  commu- 
nity is  biased  against  them. 

“Some  surveys  are  simply  for  pure  research,”  offers  Johnny 
Blair.  “These  clients  are  interested  in  testing  some  particular 
hypothesis.” 

Another  kind,  according  to  Bob  Groves,  attempts  to  resolve 
some  sort  of  societal  concern  not  unlike  Charles  Booth  did  in 
19th-century'  London. “This  type  is  much  more  action-oriented; 
people  in  this  field  often  have  a social  mission  in  life.  They  view 
surveys  as  a way  to  get  evidence  that  there  is  a problem  that 
needs  to  be  solved.” 

And  others  conduct  surveys  for  administrative  services,  says 
Blair,  “for  example,  when  businesses  try  to  determine  customer 
satisfaction.” 

As  survey  goals  run  the  gamut,  Triplett  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  effective  communication  between  administrators 
and  their  clients.  “You  have  to  fully  understand  what  the  client 
wants  from  this  survey.  In  designing  a good  questionnaire,  that’s 
the  first  step.” 

In  their  long  experiences  of  working  with  a variety  of  clients, 
Blair  and  Triplett  have  dealt  with  many  who  aren’t  exactly  cer- 
tain what  they  want  to  do  with  their  data.  “Part  of  our  design 
process,”  says  Blair,  “is  helping  them  decide  what  questions  need 
to  be  asked  in  order  to  collect  that  information.” 

The  process  of  designing  and  implementing  a survey  is  appar- 
ently an  educational  experience  for  both  interviewer  and  respon- 
dent alike.  “I’m  learning  something  new  every  day,”  says  Ashley 
Bowers.  “For  example,  I’ve  been  working  on  a medical  survey 
where  I’m  asking  people  about  the  frequency  of  their  headaches, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  is  a lot  like  a clinical  exam  over 
the  phone.  I’ve  never  thought  of  surveys  being  used  for  this  kind 
of  purpose.” 

Bowers  believes  that  the  overall,  encompassing  goal  of  surveys 
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as  a medium  can  be  traced  back  to  the  need  to  under- 
stand the  opinions  and  concerns  of  a variety  of  people. 
“One  of  the  best  ways  to  reach  a broad  diversity  of  peo- 
ple,” she  says,  “is  through  surveys.” 


THE  FUTURE:  THE  INFORMATION  SOCIETY 

To  assess  the  future  of  a trend,  it  helps  to  trace  the  chronological 
stages  of  its  past  innovations.  In  examining  the  history  of  the 
survey,  Bob  Groves  is  a veritable  timeline  of  information. 

“The  most  important  advance  that  permitted  this  field  to 
develop  statistically  occurred  in  the  1930s,”  he  begins.  “This  is 
when  the  mathematical  theories  that  underlie  statistical  sam- 
pling were  laid  out.”  The  theories  permitted  the  survey  industry 
to  understand  the  level  of  certainty  they  could  attribute  to  one 
sample  of  the  entire  population.  “The  United  States,”  says 
Groves,  “leads  the  world  in  this  development.” 

Social  psychology  became  a contributing  factor  in  the  1950s— 
“how  the  relationship  between  an  interviewer  and  a respondent 
helps  shape  the  quality  of  the  data,  and  how  that  relationship  can 
be  built  upon  to  improve  data,”  says  Groves.  “The  industry 
learned  how  one  might  tailor  a survey  to  design  it  for  different 
social  groups.” 

There  were  two  significant  “explosions,”  as  Groves  puts  it,  in 
the  mid-1970s.  “The  first  of  these  was  insight  from  cognitive 
psychology;  how  memories  are  structured,  how  people  under- 
stand words,”  he  says.  “This  provided  insight  into  how  seemingly 
similar  questions  could  elicit  different  responses.”  And  the  sec- 
ond? Big  surprise — “Computer  technology  transformed  the 
doing  of  science.” 

And  now,  at  the  tail  end  of  the  20th  century,  what  can  we 
expect  from  this  conglomeration  of  mathematics,  technology  and 
the  human  mind  as  it  grows  in  popularity  and  frequency?  Stanley 
Presser  foresees  major  challenges  for  the  medium. 

“The  ’Information  Society’  is  an  apt  description  of  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  information  around  the  world,”  he  says.  “Surveys 
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will  become  more  widespread  in  the  future,  but  as  they 
continue  to  proliferate,  they  may  impose  a greater  burden  on  the 
public.”  This  could  happen,  he  explains,  as  more  people  are  inter- 
rupted at  home  by  telephone  interviewers  and  as  databases  walk 
the  fine  line  of  invading  privacy  by  collecting  more  and  more 
information  about  individual  members  ot  the  population.  “Fore- 
stalling a backlash  against  surveys  is  one  of  two  key  challenges  I 
see  the  survey  industry  confronting  in  the  next  century." 

The  second  of  these  challenges  is  the  need  for  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  survey  estimates.  “We  have  only  a rudimentary 
understanding  of  some  aspects  of  the  accuracy  of  survey  data,” 
says  Presser,  “and  the  survey  industry  needs  to  take  methodologi- 
cal research  more  seriously  than  it  does  at  present.  The  Joint  Pro- 
gram in  Survey  Methodology  here  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
was  founded  in  part  to  deal  with  these  issues.” 

The  idea  for  this  program,  original  in  the  United  States  for  its 
blend  of  statistical  and  social  science,  was  formed  by  the  heads  of 
the  federal  statistical  agencies.  Traditional  graduate  programs  in 
this  discipline,  they  realized,  were  failing  to  produce  potential 
staff  members  with  the  skills  and  knowledge  required  for  the  job. 


In  December  1992  the  National  Science  Foundation  awarded  a 
cooperative  agreement  to  the  University  of  Maryland,  which 
joined  forces  with  both  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Westat 
Inc.,  a survey  organization  in  Rockville,  Md.,  to  propose  the 
Joint  Program  in  Survey  Methodology.  The  partner  orgamza- 
> tions  each  bring  their  own  distinctive  area  of  expertise  into 
the  program:  Westat  provides  instruction  in  the  curriculum’s 
core  and  elective  classes,  while  Michigan  contributes  a three- 
person  team  of  faculty  members  housed  on  Maryland’s  cam- 
pus, An  audio/video  telecommunication  system  transmits 
courses  between  the  two  universities;  the  Michigan  Summer 
Institute  in  Survey  Research  Techniques  has  a second  site  in 
Washington,  D.C.  A master’s  of  science  degree  in  survey  method- 
ology has  been  offered  since  1993;  a Ph.D  program  is  soon  to  be 
available.  Three  classes  of  master’s  students  have  graduated  since 
the  program’s  inception. 

Director  Bob  Groves  explains  that  the  blend  of  statistics  and 
social  science  is  necessary  for  success  in  survey  methodology.  “A 
set  of  quantitative  skills  and  knowledge  is  a requisite  for  being 
able  to  conduct  a state-of-the-art  survey,”  he  says.  “But  all  of  the 
properties  of  surveys  involve  human  behavior,  so  students  have  to 
understand  very  basic  principles  of  human  thought.  That’s  the 
interface  we  try  to  teach,  and  it  is  an  unusual  one.” 

Like  Presser,  Groves  sees  a need  for  a clearer  definition  of  sur- 
vey research  and  survey  methodology  for  the  future.  “If  tomor- 
row you  decided  to  open  up  a company,  say,  ABC  Survey 
Research,  there’s  nothing  in  the  world  to  stop  you  from  doing 
it,"  he  says.  “There’s  no  enforcement  procedure;  you  could  go 
out  and  ask  10  people  questions  and  say  you’ve  done  a survey.” 
Groves  envisions  a certification  process  for  survey  researchers, 
one  that  will  help  define  the  discipline  as  more  scientific  than 
professional.  “This  is  a lifelong  work,  to  push  the  identification 
of  these  scientific  principles.” 


o o o 

Maybe  you’re  experiencing  it  now:  a peculiar  rush  of  satisfac- 
tion at  having  verbalized  your  long-standing  views  on,  say, 
library  usage  in  your  area.  Maybe  you’re  engrossed  in  the  hypnot- 
ic cadence  of  checking  boxes  or  circling  letters.  Maybe  you’re 
leafing  through  a magazine  at  a newsstand,  and  are  momentarily 
bemused  by  the  percentage  of  Americans  with  conspiracy  theo- 
ries. Maybe,  like  Charles  Booth  and  his  passion  to  become  one 
with  London’s  Victorian-era  poor,  you  think  you’re  making  a dif- 
ference. Maybe  you’re  promoting  a political  agenda.  Or  maybe 
you’re  in  search  of  distraction. 

No  matter  the  reason — if  you’ve  been  touched  by  a survey, 
you’re  officially  a member  of  the  Information  Society,  the  society 
of  survey  sovereignty. 
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: ALM 

This  was  fourteen  years  ago,  but  it  still  bothers  me  as  though  it  happened  day 
before  yesterday.  I’ve  never  talked  about  this  with  anyone,  and  I’m  not  talking 
about  it  now  because  I expect  it  to  relieve  me  of  painful  memory,  but  because,  as 
they  say  in  Madagascar,  the  bad  is  told  that  the  good  may  appear.  So.  I was  in  Sene- 
gal on  a graduate  fellowship.  I was  there  to  collect  and  compile  West  African 
proverbs.  This  was  to  complete  my  Ph.D.  in  anthropology,  which,  I’m  afraid,  I 
failed  to  do.  The  things  I'm  going  to  talk  about  now  had  as  much  to  do  with  that 
failure  as  did  my  laziness,  my  emotional  narrowness  and  my  intellectual  medi- 
ocrity. I was  a good  deal  younger  then,  too,  but  that’s  no  excuse.  Not  really. 

Anyway,  one  afternoon,  instead  of  collecting  proverbs  in  Yoff  village,  which  I 
should  have  done,  I went  to  Dakar  with  Omar  the  tailor — a friend  of  a friend — to 
buy  palm  wine.  I’d  craved  palm  wine  ever  since  I read  Amos  Tutuola’s  novel  The 
Palm-Wine  Drinkard  in  college.  Tutuola  never  attempts  to  describe  the  taste,  color 
or  smell  of  palm  wine,  but  because  the  Drinkard  (whose  real  name  is  Father  of  the 
Gods  Who  Could  Do  Anything  in  This  World)  can  put  away  225  kegs  of  it  per 
day,  and  because  he  sojourns  through  many  cruel  and  horrifying  worlds  in  order  to 
try  to  retrieve  his  recently  killed  palm  wine  tapster  from  Deadstown,  I figured 
palm  wine  had  to  be  pretty  good. 

As  Omar  and  I boarded  the  bus,  I dreamed  palm  wine  dreams.  It  must  be  pale 
green,  I thought,  coming  from  a tree  and  all.  Or  milky-blue  like  coconut  water.  I 
had  it  in  mind  that  it  must  hit  the  tongue  like  a dart,  and  that  it  must  make  one 
see  the  same  visions  Tutuola  himself  witnessed.  A creature  big  as  a bipedal  ele- 
phant, sporting  two-foot  fangs  thick  as  cow’s  horns;  a creature  with  a million  eyes 
and  hundreds  of  breasts  that  continuously  suckle  her  young,  who  swarm  her  body 
like  maggots;  a town  where  everything  and  everyone  is  red  as  plum  flesh;  a town 
where  they  all  walk  backwards;  a town  full  of  ghosts. 

I really  had  no  business  going  that  day.  I was  at  least  a month  behind  in  my 
research  because  of  a lengthy  bout  with  malaria.  But  I excused  myself  from  work 
by  telling  myself  that  since  I had  no  Wolof  proverbs  on  the  subject  of  drinking,  I’d 
likely  encounter  a couple  that  day.  But  I took  my  pad,  pencils  and  tape  recorder 


along,  knowing  I wasn't  going  to  use  them. 


WINE 

Fiction  by  Reginald  McKnight  Illustration  by  Judith  Bair 
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On  the  ride  to  town,  I could  scarcely  pay 
mind  to  matters  that  usually  fascinate  me.  For 
instance,  I would  often  carefully  observe  the 
beggars  who  board  the  buses  and  cry  for  alms. 

Their  Afro-Arab  plaints  weave  through  the  bus 
like  serpents,  slipping  between  exquisitely 
coiffed  women,  and  dignified,  angular  men, 
wives  of  the  wealthy,  daughters  of  the  poor, 
beardless  hustlers,  bundled  babies,  tourists, 
pickpockets,  gendarmes,  students.  A beautiful 
plaint  could  draw  coins  like  salt  draws  mois- 
ture. Some  beggars  not  only  sang  for  indul- 
gences but  also  sang  their  thanks.  Jerrejeff,  my 
sister,  paradise  lies  under  the  feet  of  mothers.  A heart 
that  burns  for  Allah  gives  more  light  than  ten  thou- 
sand suns.  Some  of  them  sang  proverbs  from  the 
Koran.  Be  constant  in  prayer  and  give  alms.  Allah 
pity  him  who  must  beg  of  a beggar.  Some  of  them 
merely  cried  something  very  much  like  "Alms! 

Alms!”  And  some  of  them  rasped  like  reptiles  and  said  little 
more  than,  “I  got  only  one  arm!  Gimmie  money!”  and  the 
proverbs  they  used  were  usually  stale.  They  were  annoying,  but 
even  so  I often  gave  them  alms,  and  I recorded  them.  I guess  it 
was  because  I liked  being  in  a culture  that  had  a good  deal  more 
respect  for  the  poor  than  my  own.  And  I guess  I tried  hard  to 
appreciate  art  forms  that  were  different  from  the  ones  I readily 
understood.  But,  honestly,  as  I say,  that  day  I could  think  of  little 
more  than  palm  wine.  It  would  be  cold  as  winter  rain.  It  would 
be  sweet  like  berries,  and  I would  drink  till  my  mind  went 
swimming  in  deep  waters. 

We  alighted  the  bus  in  the  arrondisement  of  Fosse,  the  place 
Omar  insisted  was  the  only  place  to  find  the  wine.  Preoccupied  as 
I was  with  my  palm  wine  dreams,  they  weren’t  enough  to  keep 
me  from  attending  Fosse.  It’s  an  urban  village,  a squatter's  camp, 
a smoke-filled  bowl  of  shanties  built  of  rusty  corrugated  metal, 
grey  splintery  planks,  cinder  block,  cement.  It  smelled  of  every- 
thing: goatskin,  pot,  green  tobacco,  fish,  over  ripe  fruit,  piss, 
cheap  perfume,  Gazelle  Beer,  warm  couscous,  scorched  rice,  the 
sour  sharpness  of  cooking  coals.  People  talked,  laughed,  sang, 
cried,  argued — the  sounds  so  plangent  I felt  them  in  my  teeth, 
my  chest,  my  knees.  A woman  dressed  in  blue  flowers  scolded  her 
teenaged  son,  and  the  sound  lay  tart  on  my  tongue.  Two  boys 
drummed  the  bottoms  of  plastic  buckets,  while  a third  played  a 
pop  bottle  with  a stick,  and  I smelled  churai  incense.  Two  little 
girls  danced  to  the  boy’s  rhythms,  their  feet  invisible  with  dust, 
and  I felt  them  on  my  back. 

A beautiful  young  woman  in  a paisley  wrap-around  pagne 


smiled  at  us,  and  I rubbed  Omar’s  incipient 
dreadlocks,  his  wig  of  thumbs,  as  I called 
them  and  said,  “Fley,  man,  there’s  a wife  for 
you.”  Omar  grinned  at  me,  his  amber  eyes 
were  crescents,  his  teeth  big  as  dominoes. 

“She  too  old  for  me,  mahn,”  he  said. 

“Oh  please,  brother,  she  couldn’t  be  older 
than  eighteen." 

“Young  is  better.” 

“Whatever.  Lech." 

I didn’t  really  like  Omar.  He  insisted  on 
speaking  English  with  me  even  though  his 
English  was  relatively  poor.  Even  when  I spoke 
to  him  in  French  or  my  shaky  Wolof  he  invari- 
ably answered  me  in  English.  This  happened 
all  the  time  in  Senegal  and  the  other  franco- 
phone countries  I traveled.  People  all  around 
the  globe  wanted  to  speak  English,  and  my 
personal  proverb  was,  Every  English-speaking 
traveler  will  be  a teacher  as  much  as  he’ll  be  a 
student.  I suppose  if  his  English  had  been  better  I wouldn’t  have 
minded,  but  there  were  times  it  led  to  trouble — like  that  day — 
and  times  when  the  only  thing  that  really  bothered  me  about  it 
was  that  it  was  Omar  speaking  it.  Omar  the  tailor  man,  always 
stoned,  always  grinning,  his  red-and-amber  crescents,  his  domino 
teeth,  his  big  olive-shaped  head,  his  wolfish  face,  his  hiccuping 
laugh  jangling  every  last  nerve  in  my  skull.  He  perpetually 
thrust  his  long  hands  at  me  for  cigarettes,  money,  favors.  “Hey,  I 
and  I,  you  letting  me  borrow  you  tape  deck?”  “Hey,  I and  I, 
jokma  bene  cigarette.”  He  was  a self-styled  Rastafarian,  and  he 
had  the  notion  that  since  the  U.S.  and  Jamaica  are  geographically 
close,  Jamaicans  and  Black  Americans  were  interchangeable.  I 
was  pretty  certain  I was  of  more  value  to  him  as  a faux  Jamaican 
than  as  a genuine  American. 

He  was  constantly  in  my  face  with  this  “I  and  I,  mahn”  stuff, 
always  quoting  Peter  Tosh  couplets,  insisting  I put  them  in  my 
book.  (I  could  never  get  him  to  understand  the  nature  of  my 
work.)  Moreover,  it  took  him  six  months  to  sew  one  lousy  pair  of 
pants  and  one  lousy  shirt  for  me,  items  I was  dumb  enough  to 
pay  him  in  advance  for.  From  the  day  he  measured  me  to  the  day 
I actually  donned  the  clothes  I’d  lost  twenty-six  pounds.  (Con- 
stant diarrhea  and  a fish-and-rice  diet  will  do  that  to  you.)  But  I 
wasn’t  about  to  ask  him  to  take  them  in,  though.  I only  had  a 
year’s  worth  of  fellowship  money,  after  all. 

Omar  always  spoke  of  his  great  volume  of  work,  his  busyness, 
the  tremendous  pressure  he  was  under,  but  each  and  every  time  I 
made  it  to  his  shop  to  pick  up  my  outfit,  I'd  find  him  sitting  with 
four  or  five  friends,  twisting  his  locks,  putting  the  buzz  on,  yack- 
ing it  up.  “Hey,  I and  I,  come  in!  I don’t  see  you  a long  time." 


Omar  the  tailor 

MAN,  ALWAYS  STONED, 
ALWAYS  GRINNING, 
HIS  RED-AND-AMBER 
CRESCENTS,  HIS 
DOMINO  TEETH,  HIS 
BIG  OLIVE-SHAPED 
HEAD,  HIS  WOLFISH 
FACE,  HIS  HICCUPING 
LAUGH  JANGLING 
EVERY  LAST  NERVE  IN 
MY  SKULL. 
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In  northern  Africa  they  say.  Bear  him  unlucky,  don’t  bear  him 
lazy.  But  I bore  Omar  because  he  was  a friend  of  my  good  friend 
and  assistant  Idrissa,  who,  at  the  time,  was  visiting  his  girlfriend 
in  Paris.  I went  with  Omar  to  get  the  palm  wine  because  Omar, 
who  knew  Fosse  a great  deal  better  than  Idrissa  did,  insisted  that 
day  was  the  only  time  in  palm  wine  season  he  would  be  able  to 
make  the  trip.  He  told  me  that  Idrissa  wouldn’t  be  back  till  the 
season  was  well  over.  Originally,  the  three  of  us  were  to  have 
made  the  trip,  but  Idrissa’s  girlfriend  sent  him  an  erotic  letter 
and  a ticket  to  Paris.  And  money.  We  blinked;  Idrissa  was  gone, 
and  since  Omar  was  so  “pressed  for  time,”  we  wasted  none  of  it 
getting  to  the  city.  As  I walked  the  ghetto  with  Omar  I reflected 
on  how  Idrissa  would  often  fill  things  in  for  me  with  his  extem- 
poraneous discussions  of  the  history,  economics  and  myths  about 
wherever  in  Senegal  we  happened  to  be.  Idrissa  was  self-educated 
and  garrulous.  My  kind  of  person.  He  was  also  very  proud  of  his 
Senegalese  heritage.  He  seemed  to  know  everything  about  the 
country.  As  Omar  and  I walked,  I told  myself  that 
if  Idrissa  had  been  there,  I would  have  been  learn- 
ing things.  What  did  I know? 

On  our  walk,  Omar  seldom  spoke.  He  seemed 
unable  to  answer  any  of  my  questions  about  the 
place,  so  after  about  ten  minutes  I stopped  asking. 

We  walked  what  seemed  to  me  the  entire  ghetto, 
and  must  have  enquired  at  about  eight  or  nine 
places  without  seeing  a drop  of  palm  wine.  Each 
inquiry  involved  the  usual  African  procedure — 
shake  hands  all  around,  ask  about  each  other’s 
friends,  families,  health,  work;  ask  for  the  wine, 
learn  they  have  none,  ask  them  who  might,  shake  hands,  leave.  It 
was  getting  close  to  dusk  now,  and  our  long  shadows  undulated 
before  us  over  the  tight  packed  soil.  I was  getting  a little  hungry, 
and  I kept  eyeing  the  street  vendors  who  braised  brochettes  of 
mutton  along  the  curb  of  the  main  street.  The  white  smoke  rose 
up  and  plumed  into  the  streets,  raining  barbecue  smells  every- 
where. I said,  “Looks  like  we’re  not  getting  the  wine  today.  Tell 
you  what,  why  don’t  we — ” 

"Is  not  the  season-quoi,”  Omar  said  as  we  rambled  into  a small, 
secluded  yard.  It  was  surrounded  by  several  tin-roofed  houses, 
some  with  blanket  doors,  insides  lighted  mostly  by  kerosene  or 
candles.  Here  and  there,  though,  I could  see  that  some  places  had 
electricity.  Omar  crossed  his  arms  as  we  drew  to  a stop. “We  stay 
this  place  and  two  more,”  he  said,  “then  I and  I go.” 

“Aye-aye,”  I said. 

Four  young  men  sat  on  a dusty  porch  passing  a cigarette 
among  themselves.  Several  toddlers,  each  runny-nosed  and  ashy- 
kneed,  frenetically  crisscrossed  in  front  of  the  men,  pretending  to 
grab  for  the  cigarette.  Until  they  saw  me.  Then  they  stopped  and 
one  of  the  older  ones  approached  us,  reached  out  a hand  and  said, 


"Toubobie,  mawney."  Omar  said,  in  Wolof,  “This  man  isn’t  a 
toubob.  This  is  a black  man.  An  American  brother.”  I answered 
in  Wolof,  too.  “Give  me  a proverb  and  I’ll  give  you  money.”  The 
boy  ran  away  grinning,  and  the  men  laughed.  I drew  my 
cigarettes  from  my  shirt  pocket,  tapped  out  eight  and  gave  two 
to  each  man. 

"Where’s  Doudou?”  Omar  asked  the  men. 

They  told  him  Doudou,  whoever  he  was,  had  left  a half  hour 
before,  but  was  expected  back  very  soon.  One  of  the  men,  a short, 
muscular  man  in  a T-shirt  and  a pair  of  those  voluminous 
trousers  called  chayas,  detached  himself  from  his  friends,  and 
walked  into  one  of  the  houses.  He  returned,  carrying  a small 
green  liquor  bottle.  I felt  my  eyebrows  arch.  The  stuff  itself,  I 
was  thinking.  I imagined  myself  getting  pied  with  these  boys,  so 
drunk  I’m  hugging  them,  telling  them  I love  them,  and  god- 
damn it  where’s  old  Doudou?  I miss  that  bastid.  The  man  in  the 
chayas  unscrewed  the  lid  with  sacremental  delicacy,  drank  and 
passed  the  bottle  on.  I watched  the  men’s  faces  go 
soft  when  each  passed  the  bottle  on  to  his  brother. 

I took  the  bottle  rather  more  aggressively  than  was 
polite,  and  I apologized  to  the  man  who’d  handed 
it  to  me.  Omar  winked  at  me.  “You  don't  know 
what  bottle  is-quoi?”  Omar  had  the  irritating 
habit  of  using  the  tag  "quoi”  after  most  of  his  sen- 
tences. He  did  it  in  English,  French,  Wolof,  and 
his  own  language,  Bambara.  It  wasn’t  an  uncom- 
mon habit  in  French  West  Africa,  but  Omar  wore 
it  down  to  a nub. 

"Paaalm  whine,”  I said  in  a low,  throaty  voice 
the  way  you’d  say  an  old  love’s  name.  My  God,  what  was  wrong 
with  me?  I was  behaving  as  though,  like  the  Drinkard  himself,  1 
had  fought  the  beast  with  the  lethal  gaze  and  shovel-sized  scales, 
or  had  spent  the  night  in  the  bagful  of  creatures  with  ice  cold, 
sandpapery  hair,  that  I’d  done  some  heroic  thing,  and  the  stuff  in 
the  green  bottle  was  my  reward.  As  I brought  the  bottle  to  my 
lips,  Omar  said,  “It’s  no  palm  wine,  I and  I.”  I drank  before 
Omar’s  words  even  registered,  and  the  liquid  burned  to  my 
navel.  It  was  very  much  like  a strong  tequila.  No  that’s  an  under- 
statement. If  this  drink  and  tequila  went  to  prison,  this  drink 
would  make  tequila  its  cabin  boy.  “Is  much  stronger  than  palm 
wine,”  said  Omar. 

My  throat  had  closed  up  and  it  took  me  a few  seconds  before  I 
could  speak.  All  I could  manage  was  to  hiss,  “Jeeezuz!”  And 
abruptly  one  of  the  young  men,  a Franco-Senegalese  with  golden 
hair  and  green  eyes  said,  "Jeeezuz,”  but  then  he  continued  in 
rapid  Wolof  and  I lost  him.  Soon,  all  five  of  them  were  laughing, 
saying  ’Jeeezuz,  Jeezuz,’  working  the  joke,  extending  it,  jerking 
it  around  like  taffy.  My  blood  rose  to  my  skin,  and  every  muscle 
in  my  back  knotted.  I squinted  at  Omar,  who  looked  back  at  me 
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with  eyes  both  reassuring  and  provocative, 
and  he  said,  "He  saying  he  like  Americain 
noire  talk.  You  know,  you  say-quoi, 

’Jeeezuz,’  and  ‘Sheeee,’  and  ‘Maaaaan-quoi.’ 

We  like  the  Americain  noire  talk.”  His 
mouth  hovered  this  close  to  a smirk. 

I was  furious,  but  I had  no  choice  but  to 
grin  and  play  along.  I lit  a smoke  and  said 
Jeezuz  and  Jeezuz  Christ,  And  Jeezuz  H. 

Christ,  “cuttin'  the  monkey,”  as  my  dad 
would  put  it.  My  stomach  felt  as  though  it  was  full  of 
mosquitoes.  My  hands  trembled.  I wanted  to  kick  Omar’s  face  in. 
His  hiccupping  giggles  rose  above  the  sound  of  everyone  else’s 
laughter,  and  his  body  jerked  about  convulsively.  Yeah,  choke  on 
it,  I thought.  But  I didn’t  have  to  endure  the  humiliation  long, 
for  soon  an  extremely  tall,  very  black,  very  big-boned  man  joined 
us,  and  Omar  said,  "Doudou!”  and  fiercely  shook  hands  with  the 
giant.  Doudou  nodded  my  way  and  said,  in  Wolof,  “What’s  this 
thing?”  and  I froze  with  astonishment.  Thing?  I tried  to  inter- 
pret Omar's  lengthy  explanation,  but  his  back  was  to  me  and  he 
was  speaking  very  rapidly.  As  I say,  my  Wolof  was  never  very 
good.  Doudou  placed  his  hands  on  his  hips  and  squinted  at  the 
ground  as  though  he’d  lost  something  very  small.  The  big  man 
nodded  now  and  then.  Then  he  looked  at  me,  and  said  in  French, 
"It’s  late  in  the  season,  but  I know  where  there’s  lots  of  palm 
wine.”  He  immediately  wheeled  about  and  began  striding  away, 
Omar  followed,  then  I. 

The  walk  was  longer  than  I’d  expected,  and  by  the  time  we 
got  to  the  place,  the  deep  blue  twilight  had  completely  absorbed 
our  shadows.  After  seven  or  eight  months  of  living  in  Senegal,  I 
had  become  used  to  following  strangers  into  unfamiliar  places  in 
the  night.  But  even  so,  I felt  uneasy.  I watched  the  night  as  a sen- 
try would,  trying  to  note  every  movement  and  sound.  There  was 
nothing  extraordinary  about  the  things  I saw  on  the  way,  but 
even  today  they  remain  vivid  as  it  I’d  seen  them  the  day  before 
yesterday — a three-year-old  girl  in  a faded  pink  dress,  sitting  on 
a porch;  a cat-sized  rat  sitting  atop  an  overflowing  garbage  crate; 
a man  in  a yellow  shirt  and  blue  tie  talking  to  a bald  man  wear- 
ing a maroon  khaftan;  a half  moon  made  half  again  by  a knot  of 
scaly  clouds;  Omar’s  wig  of  thumbs;  Doudou’s  broad  back.  I 
wasn’t  thinking  much  about  palm  wine. 

It  was  an  inconspicuous  place,  built  from  the  same  stuff,  built 
in  the  same  way  practically  every  other  place  in  Fosse  was.  Per- 
haps a half  dozen  candles  lit  the  room,  but  rather  than  clarify 
they  muddied  the  darkness.  I couldn’t  tell  whether  there  were  six 
other  men  in  the  place  or  twelve.  I couldn’t  make  out  the  propri- 
etress’s face  or  anything  about  her,  for  that  matter.  The  only 
unchanging  features  were  her  eyes,  an  unnatural  olive  black  and 
egg  white,  large,  perpetually  doleful.  But  was  her  expression 


stern  or  soft?  As  the  candlelight  shifted, 
heaved,  bent,  so  did  her  shape  and  demeanor. 
At  times  she  seemed  big  as  Doudou,  and  at 
other  times  she  seemed  only  five  foot  two  or  so. 
One  moment  she  looked  fifty;  a second  later, 
twenty-three.  Her  dress  was  sometimes  blue, 
sometimes  mauve.  I couldn’t  stop  staring  at 
her,  and  I couldn’t  stop  imagining  that  the 
light  in  the  room  was  incrementally  being 
siphoned  away,  and  that  my  skull  was  being 
squeezed  as  if  in  the  crook  of  a great  headlocking  arm,  and  that 
the  woman  swelled  to  two,  three,  four  times  her  size,  and  split 
her  dress  like  ripe  fruit  skin,  and  glowed  naked,  eggplant  black 
like  a burnished  goddess,  and  that  she  stared  at  me  with  those 
unchanging  olive  and  egg  eyes.  It’s  that  stuff  I drank,  I kept  say- 
ing to  myself.  It’s  that  stuff  they  gave  me.  Then  with  increasing 
clarity  I heard  a hiss  as  though  air  were  rushing  from  my  very 
own  ears,  and  the  sound  grew  louder,  so  loud  the  air  itself  seemed 
to  be  torn  in  half  like  a long  curtain,  until  it  abruptly  stopped 
with  the  sound  of  a cork  being  popped  from  a bottle;  then  every- 
thing was  normal  again,  and  I looked  around  the  room  half 
embarrassed  as  if  the  ridiculous  things  in  my  head  had  been  pro- 
jected on  the  wall  before  me  for  all  to  see,  and  I saw  that  Doudou 
was  staring  at  me  with  a look  of  bemused  deprecation.  I felt 
myself  blush.  I smiled  rather  stupidly  at  the  giant,  and  he  cocked 
his  head  just  a touch  to  the  left,  but  made  no  change  in  his  facial 
expression.  I quickly  looked  back  at  the  woman. 

She  told  my  associates  that  the  wine  was  still  quite  fresh,  and 
she  swung  her  arm  with  a graceful  backhand  motion  before  ten 
plastic  gallon  jugs  apparently  full  to  the  neck  with  the  wine.  It 
was  very  cheap,  she  said.  Then  she  dipped  her  hands  into  a large 
plastic  pan  of  water  on  the  table  that  stood  between  herself  and 
us.  She  did  it  the  way  a surgeon  might  wash  her  hands,  scooping 
the  water,  letting  it  run  to  the  elbows.  In  the  same  water  she 
washed  two  bottles  and  laid  them  aside.  Next,  she  poured  a little 
palm  wine  into  a tumbler,  walked  to  the  door,  then  poured  the 
contents  on  the  ground  outside.  I could  feel  excitement  sparking 
up  again  in  my  stomach.  “Is  ritual,”  said  Omar,  but  when  I asked 
him  what  it  meant,  he  ignored  me. 

The  woman  returned  to  the  jug,  filled  the  bottom  half  inch  of 
her  tumbler  with  wine,  and  took  two  perfunctory  sips.  After  that 
she  slipped  a screened  funnel  into  the  first  bottle’s  neck,  filled  the 
bottle,  then  filled  the  second  bottle  in  the  same  way.  Omar  lifted 
one  of  the  bottles,  took  a whiff  then  a sip.  I closely  watched  his 
face,  but  his  expression  told  me  little.  He  arched  both  eyebrows 
and  nodded  a bit.  The  woman  handed  the  second  bottle  to 
Doudou,  and  he  did  pretty  much  what  Omar  had.  I don’t  recall 
noting  his  expression.  Then  Omar  handed  me  his  bottle. 

It  was  awful.  It  was  awful.  It  was  awful.  Though  Idrissa  had 
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warned  me  about  the  taste,  I had  had  the  impression  that  they 
were  trying  to  prepare  me  for  the  fact  that  it  doesn’t  taste  like 
conventional  wines.  I was  prepared  for  many  things,  a musky  fla- 
vor, a fruity  flavor,  dryness,  tartness,  even  blandness.  But  for  me, 
the  only  really  pleasant  aspect  of  the  liquid  was  its  color,  cloudy 
white  like  a liquid  pine  cleaner  mixed  with  water.  It  had  a slight- 
ly alcoholic  tang  and  smelled  sulfuric.  It  had  a distinctly  sour 
bouquet  which  reminded  me  of  something  I very  much  hated  as 
a kid.  If  you  could  make  wine  from  egg  salad  and  vinegar,  palm 
wine  is  pretty  much  what  you'd  get. 

Really,  the  stuff  was  impossible  to  drink,  but  I did  my  best. 
The  ordeal  might  have  gone  more  easily  had  Omar  not  been 
Omar — singing  reggae  music  off-key,  slapping  my  back,  philoso- 
phizing in  a language  he  didn't  understand,  toasting  a unified 
Africa,  then  toasting  the  mighty  Rastafari,  toasting  me,  then 
Doudou.  But  the  thing  that  made  the  ordeal  in  the  bar  most 
unpleasant  was  that  Doudou  glared  at  me  for  what  felt  like  ten 
unbroken  minutes.  He  stared  at  my  profile  as  though  my  face 
were  his  property.  I couldn’t  bring  myself  to  confront  him.  He 
was  just  so  fucking  huge.  He  was  not  merely  tall — perhaps  six 
foot  eight?  or  so,  but  his  bones  were  pillars,  his  face  a broad  iron 
shield.  He  gave  off  heat,  he  bowed  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
room.  Wasn't  it  enough  I had  to  drink  that  swill?  Did  I need  the 
additional  burden  of  drinking  from  under  the  millstone  of  this 
man’s  glare?  Just  as  I was  about  to  slam  my  bottle  to  the  table 
and  stalk  out,  Doudou  said,  in  French,  “An  American." 

“Americano,"  I said. 

“Amerikanski,”  he  said. 

“That’s  right.  We've  got  that  pretty  much  nailed  down." 

“Hey,”  Omar  said,  “you  like  the  palm  wine?” 

Before  I could  answer,  Doudou  said,  "He  doesn’t  like  the 
wine,  Omar.” 

“Who  says  I don’t?” 

Doudou  cocked  an  eyebrow,  and  looked  at  the  low-burning 
candle  on  our  table.  He  rolled  the  bottle  between  his  fingers  as  if 
it  were  pencil  thin.  “I  tell  you  he  doesn’t  like  it,  Omar."  Then  he 
looked  at  me,  and  said,  “I  say  you  don’t.”  I felt  cold  everywhere. 

A small,  painful  knot  hardened  between  my  shoulder  blades,  as 
so  often  happens  when  I’m  angry. 

“You  know,”  I said,  stretching  my  back,  rolling  my  shoulders, 
“I'm  not  going  to  argue  about  something  so  trivial.”  Then  I 
turned  to  Omar,  and  said  in  English,  “Omar,  the  wine  is  very 
good.  Excellent.” 

Omar  shrugged,  and  said,  “Is  okay,  I think.  Little  old.” 

We  were  silent  after  that,  and  Doudou  stopped  staring,  but  it 
got  no  more  comfortable.  Two  men  started  to  argue  politics, 
something  about  the  increasing  prices  of  rice  and  millet,  some- 
thing about  Islamic  law,  and  when  it  got  to  the  table-banging 
stage,  Omar  suggested  we  leave.  I had  suffered  through  two 


glasses  of  this  liquid  acquired  taste,  and  Omar,  much  to  my 
regret,  bought  me  two  liters  of  the  wine  to  take  home.  But  I did 
want  to  go  home,  and  said  so.  But  Doudou  said,  “You  must  stay 
for  tea.”  Omar  said  yes  before  I could  say  no,  and  I knew  it  would 
be  impolite  to  leave  without  Omar.  We  walked  back  to  Doudou ’s 
place  and  I saw  that  the  young  men  were  still  quietly  getting 
happy  on  the  Senegalese  tequila.  Doudou  sat  in  a chair  on  the 
porch  and  sent  the  young  man  in  chayas  into  the  house  and  he 
returned  with  a boom  box  and  a handful  of  tapes.  He  threw  in  a 
Crusaders  tape,  and  immediately  two  of  the  men  began  to  com- 
plain. They  wanted  Senegalese  music,  but  Doudou  calmly  raised 
his  hand  and  pointed  to  me.  The  men  fell  silent,  and  I said,  “I 
don’t  have  to  have  American  music.” 

“Sure  you  do,”  said  the  big  man.  He  leaned  so  far  back  in  his 
chair  that  its  front  legs  were  ten  inches  off  the  porch,  and  the 
back  of  the  chair  rested  against  the  windowsill.  His  feet  stayed 
flat  on  the  ground. 

“Your  French  is  good,”  I said. 

“Better  than  yours,”  he  said.  He  was  smiling,  and  I couldn't 
see  a shred  of  contempt  in  his  expression,  but  that  burned  up  the 
last  of  my  calm.  It  was  full  dark,  but  I could  see  his  broad 
smooth  face  clearly,  for  the  house’s  light  illuminated  it.  It  hung 
before  the  window  like  a paper  lantern,  like  a planet.  Looking 
back  on  it,  I can  see  that  I must  have  offended  him.  He  must 
have  thought  I was  evincing  surprise  that,  he,  a denizen  of  Fosse 
could  speak  as  well  as  he  did.  Actually  I was  just  trying  to  make 
conversation.  When  the  bottle  came  my  way  I tipped  it  and 
drank  a full  inch  of  it.  “Thanks  for  the  hospitality,”  I said. 
Doudou  folded  his  arms,  and  tipped  his  head  forward,  removing 
it  from  the  light.  “Amerikanski,”  he  said.  One  of  the  men  chuck- 
led. 

Omar  sat  "Indian”  style  a foot  to  my  right.  He  rolled  a very 
large  spliff  from  about  a half  ounce  of  pot  and  an  eight-by-ten- 
inch  square  of  newspaper.  He  handed  it  to  the  man  sitting  across 
from  him,  the  Franco-Senegalese  with  the  golden  hair.  The  come- 
dian. “Where’s  the  tea?”  the  man  asked  in  Wolof.  “Eh?”  said 
Doudou,  and  then  he  pointed  to  the  boom  box.  The  man  in  the 
chayas  turned  it  down.  The  golden-haired  man  repeated  his  ques- 
tion. Doudou’s  only  reply  was,  “Ismaila,  get  the  tea,”  and  the 
young  man  in  the  chayas  rose  once  again,  and  came  back  quickly 
with  the  Primus  stove,  the  glasses,  the  sugar  and  the  tea. 

“Omar  tells  me  that  you’re  an  anthropologist,”  said  Doudou. 

“That’s  right,”  I said. 

“The  study  of  primitive  cultures.”  Doudou  said  this  as  though 
he'd  read  these  words  off  the  back  of  a bottle.  A dangerous  sort  of 
neutrality,  as  I saw  it.  It  grew  so  still  for  a moment,  there,  that  I 
jumped  when  Ismaila  lit  the  stove,  the  gas  had  burst  into  blue 
flame  with  a sudden  woof  and  I found  myself  glaring  at  Ismaila  as 
though  he’d  betrayed  me.  I cleared  my  throat,  said,  “That’s  only 
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one  aspect  of  anthropology...”  I struggled  for  words.  When  I’m 
nervous  I can  barely  speak  my  own  language,  let  alone  another’s, 
but  I managed  to  say,  “...but  I to  study  the  living  cultures.” 
There,  I thought,  that  was  nice.  I went  on  to  explain  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  anthropology  was  changing  all  the  time,  that  it  had  less 
to  do  with  so-called  primitive  cultures  and  more  to  do  with  the 
study  of  the  phenomenon  of  culture,  and  the  many  ways  it  can  be 
expressed.  The  light  from  the  stove’s  flame  cast  ghost  light  over 
the  four  of  us  who  sat  around  it.  One  of  the  men,  a short  man 
with  batlike  ears,  sat  behind  me  and  Omar.  He  was  in  silhouette 
as  was  Doudou,  up  there  on  the  porch.  The  man  with  the  strange 
ears  tapped  my  shoulder  and  handed  me  the  spliff.  I took  a per- 
functory hit,  and  handed  it  to  Omar.  “Ganjaaaa,”  said  Omar. 

“I  knew  an  anthropologist  once,”  said  Doudou,  “who  told  me 
I should  be  proud  to  be  part  of  such  a noble,  ancient  and  primi- 
tive people.”  He  paused  long  enough  for  me  to  actually  hear  the 
water  begin  to  boil.  Then  he  said,  “What  aspect  of  anthropology 
do  you  think  he  studied?” 

“Couldn’t  tell  you,”  I said. 

"Too  bad.” 

“Maybe,”  I said,  “he  trying  to  tell  you  that 
primitive...  I mean,  that  in  this  case  ’primitive’ 
mean  the  same  thing  as  ‘pure.”’ 

“Really.  ‘In  this  case,’  you  say.” 

“I  can  only — ” 

“Was  I supposed  to  have  been  offended  by  his 
language?  Are  you  saying  we  Africans  should  be 
offended  by  words  like  ‘primitive’?”  He  placed 
his  great  hands  on  his  knees,  sat  up  straight.  It 
occurred  to  me  he  was  trying  to  look  regal.  It  worked.  I could 
feel  myself  tremulously  unscrewing  the  top  of  one  of  my  palm 
wine  bottles,  and  I took  a nip  from  it.  My  sinuses  filled  with  its 
sour  bouquet.  “Well... you  sounded  offended,"  I said. 

“Who  studies  your  people?” 

“What?” 

"Do  you  have  anthropologists  milling  about  your  neighbor- 
hood? Do  they  write  down  everything  you  say?” 

“Look,  I know  how  you  must — ” 

Doudou  turned  away  from  me.  “Ismaila,  how’s  the  tea  com- 
ing?” he  said. 

"No  problems,”  said  Ismaila. 

“Look  here,"  I said,  but  before  I could  continue,  the  man  with 
the  pointed  ears  said,  “I  get  offended.  I get  very  offended.  You 
write  us  down.  You  don’t  respect  us.  You  come  here  and  steal 
from  us.  It’s  a very  bad  thing,  and  you,  you  should  know  better.” 
"What,  because  I’m  black?” 

"Black,”  said  Doudou. 

“Is  fine,  I and  I.  Is  very  nice.” 

“What  the  fuck’s  that  supposed  to  mean,  Omar?”  I said. 


“Look,  I’m  trying  to  help  all  black  people  by  recovering  our  for- 
got things." 

“Your  ‘lost’  things,”  Ismaila  said  quietly  as  he  dumped  two  or 
three  handfuls  of  tea  into  the  boiling  water.  He  removed  the  pot 
from  the  flame  and  let  it  steep  for  a few  minutes.  One  of  the 
men,  a bald,  chubby  man  with  a single  thick  eyebrow,  rose  from 
the  ground  and  began  fiddling  with  the  boom  box.  He  put  in  a 
tape  by  some  Senegalese  group,  and  turned  it  up  a bit.  The  gui- 
tar sounded  like  crystal  bells,  the  base  like  a springy  heartbeat; 
the  singer’s  nasal  voice  wound  like  a tendril  around  the  rhythm. 
As  Ismaila  sang  with  the  tape,  he  split  the  contents  of  the  pot 
between  two  large  glasses,  filling  each  about  half  way,  and 
dumped  three  heaps  of  sugar  into  each  glass.  While  he  worked,  I 
kept  nipping  at  the  palm  wine  like  a man  who  can’t  stop  nipping 
at  the  pinky  nail  of  his  right  hand  even  though  he’s  down  to  the 
bloody  quick.  The  more  I drank  the  odder  its  flavors  seemed  to 
me.  It  was  liquid  egg,  ammonia,  spoiled  fish,  wet  leather,  piss. 

The  taste  wouldn’t  hold  still,  and  soon  enough 
it  wholly  faded.  The  roof  of  my  mouth,  my 
sinuses,  my  temples  began  to  throb  with  a mild 
achiness,  and  if  I'd  had  food  in  my  belly  that 
evening,  I might  have  chucked  it  up.  Ismaila 
began  tossing  the  contents  of  the  glasses  from 
one  glass  to  the  other.  I could  see  that  Omar 
was  following  his  movements  with  great  intent. 

“What’s  all  this  about,  Omar?”  I said  in 
English.  "Why  are  these  guys  fucking  with 
me?”  I hoped  he’d  understood  me,  and  I hoped 
that  none  of  his  friends  would  suddenly  reveal 
himself  as  a fluent  speaker  of  English.  I also  ended  up  wishing 
Idrissa  were  there  when  Omar  said,  “No  worry,  I and  I;  the  tea  is 
good.” 

“Things  lost?”  said  Doudou.  “That  must  mean  you’re  not 
pure-quoi,  that  you  think  you  can  come  here  and  bathe  in  our 
primitive  dye.” 

Omar  and  I exchanged  looks,  our  heads  turning  simultaneous- 
ly. I was  encouraged  by  that  speck  of  consanguinity.  It  embold- 
ened me.  “Want  some  palm  wine?"  I said  to  Doudou.  “It  really 
tastes  like  crap." 

The  giant  shifted  slightly  in  his  chair.  He  said  nothing  for 
maybe  fifteen  seconds.  “How  does  it  feel,"  he  said,  “to  be  a black 
toubob?”  I felt  my  face  suddenly  grow  hot.  My  guts  felt  as  if  they 
were  in  a slow  meltdown.  I took  a large  draft  of  the  wine  and  dis- 
gust made  me  wince.  “By  ‘toubob’,”  I asked,  “do  you  mean 
‘stranger’  or  ‘white’?  I understand  it  can  be  used  both  ways.” 

Doudou  leaned  forward  in  the  chair  and  it  snapped  and 
popped  as  if  it  were  on  fire.  It  appeared  for  a moment  he  was 
going  to  rise  from  his  chair,  and  everything  in  me  tightened, 
screwed  down,  clamped,  but  he  merely  leaned  and  said,  "In 
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The  blood  beat  so 


Wolof,  ‘toubob’  is  ‘toubob’  is  ‘toubob.”' 

The  blood  beat  so  hard  beneath  my  skin  I 
couldn’t  hear  the  music  for  a few  seconds.  I 
tried  to  breathe  deeply,  but  I couldn’t.  All  I 
could  do  was  drink  that  foul  wine  and 
quiver  with  anger.  I stared  for  a long  time 
at  some  pinprick  point  in  the  air  between 
me  and  Doudou.  It  was  as  though  the 
world  or  I had  collapsed  into  that  tiny 
point  of  blackness,  which,  after  I don’t 
know  how  long,  opened  like  a sleepy  eye, 
and  I realized  that  I’d  been  watching 
Ismaila  hand  around  small  glasses  of  tea. 

First  to  Omar,  then  to  Doudou,  then  to  the 
golden-haired  man,  then  to  the  man  with 
the  bat  ears,  then  to  the  chubby  bald  man 
with  the  unibrow.  Ismaila  didn’t  even  look 
my  way.  I sat  there  with  blood  beating  my 
temples.  Their  tea-sipping  sounded  like 
sheets  tearing. 

Then  Ismaila  brewed  a second  round  of 
tea,  but  I received  no  tea  in  that  round 
either.  When  everyone  finished  Ismaila 
simply  turned  off  the  stove  and  began  gath- 
ering the  cups,  and  things.  It  was  the  most 
extraordinary  breach  of  Senegalese  etiquette 
I’d  seen  in  the  year  I lived  there.  No  one, 
not  even  Omar,  said  a word.  Omar,  for  his 
part,  looked  altogether  grim.  He  leaned  toward  me  and  whis- 
pered, “You  got  no  tea,  huh?”  I could  hear  the  nervous  tremor  in 
his  voice. 

“It’s  no  big  deal,  Omar.” 

“I  and  I,  you  tell  him  for  give  you  the  tea-quoi.” 

“Skip  it.” 

"Quoi?” 

“Forget  about  the  tea.  I got  this.”  I raised  the  bottle,  and  fin- 
ished it. 

“He  must  give  you  the  tea.” 

“Omar,  that  big  motherfucker  don't  have  to  ‘must’  shit.” 

Omar  relit  the  spliff  and  said,  “Is  bad,  mahn,  is  very  bad.”  He 
offered  me  the  spliff,  but  I waved  it  off  and  opened  up  my  second 
bottle.  Omar  often  displayed  what  one  could  call  displacement 
behavior  when  he  didn’t  understand  me.  He’d  swiftly  change  the 
subject,  or  say  something  noncommittal.  You  might  think  that 
this  was  one  more  thing  that  bothered  me  about  him,  but  actual- 
ly I found  it  rather  endearing,  for  some  reason.  “Is  bad,  I and  I. 
He  do  bad.” 

“Fuck  it.” 

The  other  men  had  moved  closer  to  the  big  man.  Two  sat  on 


the  ground,  two  squatted  on  the  porch.  They 
spoke  quietly,  but  every  so  often  they  burst  forth 
with  laughter.  I drank  and  stared  at  the  bottle. 
"Listen  in  you  ears,  I and  I,"  said  Omar  “You 
must  strong  Doudou.  You  must  put  him  and 
strong  him.” 

“Speak  French,  Omar." 

“No,  no.  You  must.  He  do  this  now  and  every 
day-quoi.  Every  day.  Only  if  you  strong  him  he 
can’t  do  it.” 

I took  this  to  mean  that  unless  I "stronged” 
Doudou  he  would  treat  me  badly  every  time  he 
saw  me,  but  I wasn’t  figuring  on  seeing  him  again 
and  I whispered  as  much  to  Omar— in  French,  so 
there’d  be  no  mistake.  “And  besides,”  I said,  “as 
your  countrymen  say,  'The  man  who  wants  to 
blow  out  his  own  brains  need  not  fear  their  being 
blown  out  by  others.”'  I raised  the  bottle,  but 
couldn’t  bring  myself  to  drink  from  it  this  once. 

“No,  mahn,  strong  him.  He  do  this  and  then 
nother  man,  then  nother,  then  nother  man.  All 
the  time.  All  day.” 

"Sheeit,  how  on  earth  could — ” 

"Believe  in  me,  I and  I — ” 

“...  anything  to  do  with  how  other  people  treat 
me,  man.  Let’s  get  out  of  here.  I can’t  just — ” 
Omar  clutched  my  knee  so  firmly  I under- 
stood— or  thought  I did — the  depth  of  his  con- 
viction. "You  make  him  strong  on  him  now,  and  it  will  be  fine 
for  you.”  Then  he  removed  his  hand  from  my  knee  and  touched  it 
to  his  chest  and  said,  “For  me,  too.”  It  was  then  that  I realized 
that  the  incident  with  the  tea  was  meant  for  Omar  as  much  as  for 
me.  Omar  had  brought  me  as  an  honored  guest,  or  as  a conversa- 
tion piece,  or  as  his  chance  to  show  his  friends  just  how  good  his 
English  was.  But  why  was  it  up  to  me,  either  as  symbol  or  as  a 
genuine  friend,  to  recover  his  lustre?  I was  the  guest,  right?  I 
told  myself  to  just  sit  there,  and  drink,  then  leave.  But  suddenly, 
the  men  around  Doudou  burst  into  laughter  again,  and  I dis- 
tinctly heard  the  golden-haired  comedian  say,  “Jeeezuuuz!”  and  I 
felt  my  body  rising  stiff  from  the  ground  in  jerky  motions.  I 
walked  straight  up  to  Doudou,  dropped  my  half-empty  bottle  at 
his  feet  and  slugged  him  so  hard  I’m  certain  I broke  his  nose.  I 
know  for  certain  I broke  my  finger.  Doudou  went  tumbling  from 
his  chair  and  landed  facedown  on  the  porch.  He  struggled  to  get 
up,  but  fell  forward,  his  head  rolling  side  to  side.  His  blood 
looked  like  black  coins  there  on  the  porch.  All  the  men  rushed 
up  to  him,  excepting  the  chubby  man,  who  shoved  me  off  the 
porch.  I went  down  on  my  ass,  but  sprung  up  almost  immediate- 
ly. I was  still  pugnacious,  but  in  a very  small,  very  stupid  way. 


HARD  BENEATH  MY 
SKIN  I COULDN’T 
HEAR  THE  MUSIC  FOR 
A FEW  SECONDS.  I 
TRIED  TO  BREATHE 
DEEPLY,  BUT  I 

couldn’t.  All  I 

COULD  DO  WAS  DRINK 
THAT  FOUL  WINE  AND 
QUIVER  WITH  ANGER. 

I STARED  FOR  A LONG 
TIME  AT  SOME  PIN- 
PRICK POINT  IN  THE 
AIR  BETWEEN  ME  AND 

Doudou. 
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Omar  removed  his  shirt  and  pressed  it  to  Doudou’s 
nose. 

I said,  “Is  he  okay?” 

No  one  replied. 

I said,  “We  can  get  him  a cab,  get  him  to  a doc- 
tor. I’ll  pay  for  the  cab;  I’ll  pay  the  doctor.”  And 
someone  told  me  in  Wolof  that  I could  go  out  and 
fuck  a relative.  I stepped  closer  to  the  lot  of  them, 
out  of  shame  and  concern  rather  than  anger,  but 
Omar  handed  his  shirt  to  Ismaila,  stepped  toward 
me  with  his  palm  leveled  at  my  chest.  “You  go 
now,”  he  said. 

“But  I thought  you  said — ” 

“You  are  not  a good  man.”  He  turned  back  toward  Doudou, 
whom  they’d  moved  to  the  chair.  The  man  with  the  strange  ears 
left  with  a plastic  bucket  to  retrieve  fresh  water.  They  all  had 
their  backs  to  me.  I stood  there  a good  long  while,  sick  to  my 
stomach  from  palm  wine  or  shame,  or  both.  After  some  minutes, 
Omar  turned  toward  me  for  the  briefest  moment,  and  said, 

“Don’t  come  again,  Bertrand.”  He  said  this  in  French. 

I left  the  little  courtyard,  and  immediately  lost  my  way.  I wan- 
dered Fosse  for  what  must  have  been  ten  years.  On  my  way,  I 
encountered  an  army  of  headless  men  who  chased  me  with 
machetes.  Blood  gushed  from  their  necks  like  geysers.  Later,  I was 
eaten  and  regurgitated  by  a creature  with  three  thousand  sharp 
fangs  in  its  big  red  mouth.  It  had  the  head  of  a lion,  and  its  long 
snaky  body  bristled  with  forty-four  powerful  baboon  arms. 

Months  later  in  this  strange  new  world,  I discovered  a town  where 
everyone  ate  glass,  rocks,  wood,  dirt,  bugs,  etc.,  but  grew  sick  at 
the  sight  and  smell  of  vegetables,  rice,  couscous,  fish.  They  cap- 
tured me  and  tried  to  make  me  eat  sand,  but  I brandished  a yam 
I'd  had  in  my  pocket  and  when  they  all  fell  ill  at  the  sight  of  it,  I 
ran  away.  In  another  town  I met  a man  who  was  handsome  and 
elegant  in  every  way,  and  I followed  him  to  his  home  simply  to 
jealously  gaze  at  him.  But  while  on  the  way  to  his  own  home,  I 
saw  him  stop  at  other  people’s  homes,  and  at  every  place  he 
stopped,  he’d  remove  part  of  his  body  and  return  it  to  the  person 
from  whom  he’d  borrowed  it.  At  each  place  he’d  leave  a leg,  or  an 
arm,  or  a hand,  and  so  forth,  so  by  the  time  he  got  home,  I discov- 
ered he  was  but  a skull,  who  rolled  across  the  ground  like  a com- 
mon stone.  It  made  me  sad  to  see  his  beauty  vanish  so,  and  I 
walked  all  the  way  back  to  my  home  in  Denver  with  my  shoulders 
rounded  and  my  head  bent  low.  And  when  my  people  asked  me 
what  I found  on  my  long  long  journey,  I told  them,  “Palm  wine. 
But  it  wasn't  in  season,  so  I have  nothing  to  give  you.”  E2B" 

From  White  Boys,  by  Reginald  McKnight.  Copyright  1 998,  by 
Reginald  McKnight.  Reprinted  by  arrangement  with  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  Inc. 


The  Artful  Lie 

"It’s  a very  thinly  veiled  autobiography,” 
answers  author  Reginald  McKnight,  at 
left,  when  asked  about  the  remarkable 
similarities  between  his  own  life  and 
those  of  the  characters  in  his  new  collec- 
tion of  short  stories,  White  Boys.  “The 
most  reliable  [narrators]  are  the  ones  to 
whom  the  events  have  happened.  But 
fiction  is  artifice  and  lies,  anyway.  The 
art  of  the  beautiful  lie.” 

McKnight’s  own  artistry  draws  inspiration  from  a 
wealth  of  experiences  he  has  had  en  route  to  becoming  an 
English  professor  at  Maryland.  Born  in  Germany  to  a mili- 
tary family,  he  joined  the  Marines  himself  after  high 
school,  later  continuing  on  to  Colorado  College. 

It  was  at  Colorado  where  McKnight  excelled,  graduat- 
ing Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  earning  rhe  prestigious  Thomas  J. 
Watson  Fellowship,  awarded  to  a select  number  of  students 
to  travel  and  spend  a year  immersed  in  the  subject  of  their 
choice. 

The  fellowship  took  him  to  West  Africa,  where  he 
intended  to  study  literature  and  folklore.  But  soon  after 
arriving  he  found  himself  confined  to  bed  with  malaria, 
where  he  kept  journals  at  rates  of  16  hours  a day  and  sim- 
ply fell  in  love  with  writing:  “It  was  a great  crucible.  I 
needed  to  turn  my  writing  into  a daily  habit.” 

Returning  to  the  States,  McKnight  earned  his  Ph.D.  in 
1987  at  the  University  of  Denver  and  won  the  Drue  Heinz 
Literature  Prize  in  1988.  He  has  since  earned  the  PEN 
Hemingway  Special  Citation,  the  Pushcart  Prize,  the  O. 
Henry  Award,  and  the  Whiting  Writer’s  Award  for  his  fic- 
tion. His  last  book,  The  Kind  of  Light  that  Shines  on  Texas , 
was  declared  a Best  Book  of  the  Year  by  the  New  York 
Times. 

McKnight  came  to  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1994, 
attracted  to  the  Creative  Writing  Program  by  the  opportu- 
nity it  afforded  him  to  work  directly  with  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students.  In  his  classes  he  pushes  his  students 
to  know  the  language — to  understand  the  style  and  prose 
of  their  writing,  elements  important  to  "Palm  Wine,”  the 
first  story  he  wrote  after  coming  to  Maryland. 

“The  story  is  about  language  as  much  as  it  is  about  any- 
thing,” he  says — the  “anything”  being  the  “everything”  his 
life  experiences  have  brought  to  McKnight’s  successful  fic- 
tion. — Michael  Morgan 
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PORIFOIIO 


We  asked  a few  fellow  readers  to  tell  us  which  hooks  they  count  among 
their  most  memorable  ones — hooks  they  could  happily  re-read.  Their 
choices  were  eclectic,  enlightening — even  a hit  eccentric.  With  a list 


ranging  from  Vergil’s  Aeneid 
to  a history  of  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry,  College  Park  readers  can 
spend  a glorious  summer  dis- 
covering new  favorites  or  get- 
ting re-acquainted  with  old 
familiars. 


Marvin  A.  Breslow 

Associate  Professor 
of  History 

• V.  by  Thomas 
Pynchon  (Harper 
Collins,  1 990)  is  Pynchon’s 
first  important  work  when  he 
was  complex  and  very  funny. 
When  first  published  in  1963, 
V.  received  the  William 
Faulkner  Foundation  First 
Novel  Award. 

• The  Abyss  by  Marguerite 
Yourcenar  (Noonday  Press, 
1997),  is  a rich  and  dark  his- 
torical work,  essentially  a 
novel  of  ideas  but  wonderfully 
set.  Yourcenar  was  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  French 
Academy. 


House,  1996).  This  classic 
short  novel  received  the  1980 
American  Book  Award.  Set  in 
the  Midwest  of  the  1920’s,  the 
story  concerns  the  piecing 
together,  through  memory  and 
historical  facts,  the  details  of 
an  early  morning  murder. 
Maxwell,  who  is  now  89  and 
was  a fiction  editor  at  The  New 
Yorker  for  45  years,  is  one  of 
America’s  consummate  literary 
stylists. 

• Effort  at  Speech:  New  and 
Selected  Poems  by  William 
Meredith  (Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Press,  1997),  won  the 
1997  National  Book  Award 
for  Poetry.  This  is  a represen- 
tative selection  of  Meredith’s 
50-year  career  as  a poet.  The 
poems  are  accessible  and  pow- 
erful documents  about  the 
human  condition,  written 
in  both  formal  and 
plain  style. 


•The  Shooting  of  Rabbit  Wells: 
An  American  Tragedy,  by 
William  Loizeaux  (Arcade 
Books,  1998).  This  nonfiction 
book  reconstructs  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  murder  of  a 
young  black  man  by  a white 
police  officer  in  Bernardsville, 
New  Jersey,  in  1973-  Rabbit, 
a school  acquaintance  of  the 
author,  becomes  a tragic  vehi- 
cle for  Loizeaux  s compelling 
exploration  of  the  conscience 
of  white  suburban  New  Jersey 
and  of  American  culture  of  the 
early  seventies.  He  is  the  hus- 
band of  Elizabeth 
Loizeaux,  associate 
professor  of 
English. 


• River  God  by 
Wilbur  Smith 
(Pan  Books,  St. 
Martin’s  Press,  1995).  This  is 
a story  set  in  ancient  Egypt 
told  by  a royal  slave,  Tatia, 
who  tells  of  greed,  lust  and 
the  fading  of  a once  glorious 
kingdom.  He  also  describes 
how  he  is  in  large  part  respon- 
sible for  the  fate  of  the  society 
and  many  of  the  ingenious 
discoveries  of  the  age.  A great 
summer  read! 

• Pillars  of  the  Earth  by  Ken 
Follet  (New  American  Library, 
1996).  This  historical  fiction 
describes  the  building  of  the 
great  cathedrals.  It  is  a fasci- 
nating look  at  the 
medieval 


Michael  Collier 

Professor  of 
English  and  director 
of  the  Creative  Writ- 
ing Program 

• So  Long,  See  you  Tomorrow  by 
William  Maxwell  (Random 
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Summer  Reading  with  Pleasure 


Jordan  Goodman 

Professor  of  Physics 


PORTFOLIO 


period  told  in  a sus- 
penseful fashion. 
Excellent  character 
development  and  a 
great  story. 


• Into  Thin  Air  by 
Jon  Krakauer  (Villard 
Books,  1997).  This  is 
the  true  story  of  the 
ill-fated  Mount  Everest  climb 
in  1996.  The  book  chronicles 
the  climb  and  the  disaster  that 
struck,  giving  insight  into  the 
many  ways  you  can  die  on  a 
mountain  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  falling  off  it.  The 
Imax  film  made  on  Everest  at 
the  same  time  will  be  out  this 
summer.  Read  the  book  before 
seeing  the  film. 


Maynard 
"Sandy"  Mack 

Professor  and 
Director,  University 
Honors  Program 


• Vergil’s  Aenetd  (New  Ameri- 
can Library,  1979).  One  of  the 
most  painfully  adult  works 
ever  written,  the  Aeneid  tells  a 
zestful  adventure  story,  while 
exploring  fully  the  human 
costs  of  civilization.  As  one 
critic  put  it,  Vergil  will  not 
allow  himself  the  luxury  of 
tragedy:  life  is  a constant, 
exhausting  battle  against  the 
forces  rhat  would  dehumanize 
us.  (Read  a poetic  translation.) 

• The  Winter's  Tale  by  William 
Shakespeare  (New  American 
Library,  1988).  Think  of  it  as 
Othello  squeezed  into  half  a 
play  followed  by  something 
new  and  marvelous.  With  the 
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most  famous  stage 
direction  in  Shake- 
speare (“Exit  pursued 
by  a bear”),  this  play 
tells  a harrowing, 
then  charming,  story 
about  saving  mar- 
riages and  families, 
and  possibly  turning  our 
tragic,  wounded  lives  into 
comedies  of  healing. 


• The  Denial  of  Death  by  Ernest 
Becker  (Free  Press,  1997). 
While  it  is  hard  to  pass  over 
most  of  Stephen  Jay  Gould’s 
wonderful  books,  I have  to 
come  down  for  my  final  choice 
on  this  mind-expanding  work. 
Not  a book,  but  a growth 
experience  that  helped  me 
more  than  any  other  single 
book  understand  what  tragedy 
means  when  it  comes  out  of 
the  teacher’s  mouth  and  into 
our  lives,  and  also  what  true 
modern  heroism  might  look 
like.  A must  read! 


Jo  Paoletti 

Associate  Professor 
of  American  Studies 

• Gifts  from  the  Sea 
by  Ann  Morrow 
Lindbergh  (Vintage  Books, 
1991).  This  goes  in  my  suit- 
case on  every  trip,  whether  I 
am  beach-bound  or  not.  Lind- 
bergh draws  the  reader  into  a 
warm,  gentle  contemplation  of 
the  simple  delights  of  a sea- 
side getaway.  Each  chapter  is  a 
meditation  on  some  aspect  of  a 
woman’s  life,  based  on  a differ- 
ent kind  of  shell  (the  “gifts” 
from  the  sea). 


• Nine  Tailors  by  Dorothy  Say- 
ers (Harcourt  Brace,  1980). 
My  only  complaint  about  Say- 
ers is  she  didn’t  write  enough 
books.  Lord  Peter  Wimsey  is 
my  absolute  favorite  detective 
and  this  clever,  complicated 
mystery  is  my  absolute 
favorite  Peter  Wimsey  mys- 
tery. Even  when  you  know 
“who  done  it”  (and  you’ll 
never  guess,  the  first  time), 
watching  the  tale  unfold  is 
fascinating.  (Plus  you  learn  so 
much  about  bell-ringing!) 


Sheri  Parks 

Associate  Dean  for 

Undergraduate 

Studies 


As  members  of 
the  1998-99  Terrapin  Read- 
ing Society,  Maryland  under- 
graduates will  read  Mary  Shel- 
ley’s Frankenstein  (Dover 
Thrift),  first  published  in 
1818,  and  John  McPhee’s  The 
Control  of  Nature  (The  Noon- 
day Press/Farrar,  Straus  and 
Giroux).  These  two  very  dif- 
ferent works  share  a common 
theme:  humans’  attempts  to 
control  the  natural  world. 


caneer  Books,  1990);  The  Lost 
Steps  by  Alejo  Carpentier 
(Noonday  Press,  1990)  and 
Deep  Rivers,  by  Jose  Maria 
Arguedas  (University  of  Texas 
Press,  1981). 

I would  be  remiss  if  I didn't 
mention  my  own  steadfast 
favorites:  Jorge  Luis  Borges 
and  Julio  Cortazar — their  sto- 
ries are  for  every  season  but 
summer  is  also  a good  time  to 
visit  their  literary  sites. 


Anne  Turkos 

University  Archivist 

• Accidental  Tourist 
by  Anne  Tyler 
(Vintage 

Books,  1996).  (This  was 
originally  published  in 
1985,  but  Vintage  has  re- 
issued it.)  I really  like  all  of 
Anne  Tyler’s  work  but  this 
one  is  my  absolute  favorite. 
The  characterization  in  this 
piece  is  so  vivid,  and  you 
can  see  the  people  so  clearly. 

I also  like  her  works  because 
they  are  set  for  the  most  part 
in  Baltimore,  where  I grew 
up,  and  I have  fun  imagining 
the  characters  all  around  town. 


Saul  Sosnowski 

Professor  of 
Portuguese  and 
Spanish  and  Direc- 
tor, Latin  American 
Studies  Program 


I’ll  go  for  contemporary 
Latin  American  “modern  clas- 
sics:” One  Hundred  Years  of  Soli- 
tude by  Nobel  Laureate 
Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez  (Buc- 
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Page^turners  for  Kids 


• The  Little  Princess  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett  (Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott,  1963). 

This  was  my  totally  favorite 
book  growing  up.  I haven’t  re- 
read it  for  quite  a long  time, 
but  I used  to  read  it  each  sum- 
mer, for  about  eight  summers 
in  a row.  It  was  a treat  that  I 
anticipated  every  year. 


• The  Grand  Ole  Opry  History  of 
Country  Music  by  Paul  Kings- 
bury (Villard  Books,  1995).  I 
have  really  gotten  into  country 
music,  especially  the  more  tra- 
ditional form  of  this  truly 
American  musical  genre.  I am 
fascinated  by  the  Opry  and  all 
that  it  repre- 
sents, and 
this  book 
offers  a way 
to  learn  more 
about  the 
old-time  per- 
formers. 


■9|  or  memorable  children’s  books,  we 
Ul  turned  to  Carol  Seefeldt,  professor  of 
human  development,  for  ways  to  entertain 
footloose  children  this  summer. 


For  the  Age  4-8  Set 

Not  only  will  children  want  to  hear  these 
stories  again  and  again,  adults  too  will  enjoy 
telling  these  tales  over  and  over. 

•Borreguita  and  the  Coyote  by  Verna  Aardema 
(Dragonfly,  1998)  is  the  Mexican  version  of 
the  Danish  folk  tale  about  the  three  Billy 
Goats  Gruff. 

•Brown  Bear,  Brown  Bear,  What  Do  You  See ? 
(Henry  Holt  & Co.,  1992)  and  Polar  Bear, 
Polar  Bear.  What  Do  You  Hear ? (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1997)  with  their  repetitive  rhymes  of  col- 
ors, sounds  and  animals  invite  younger  chil- 
dren to  read  along.  Both  tales  are  written  by 
Bill  Martin,  with  illustrations  by  Eric  Carle. 

•Chicka,  Chicka,  Boom,  Boom  by  Bill  Martin 
Jr.  (Simon  & Schuster,  1989),  introduces 
younger  children  to  the  alphabet  as  every 
letter  tries  to  make  it  up  to  the  top  of  the 
same  coconut  tree. 

• Lilly's  Purple  Plastic  Purse  by  Kevin  Henkes 
(Lectorun  Pubs,  1997).  The  mouse  heroine 
of  Chester's  Way  decides  to  get  revenge  when 
her  teacher,  Mr.  Slinger,  takes  away  her  mag- 
ical purse. 


Editor’s  note:  Publishers'  informa- 
tion and  publication  dates  are  for 
editions  currently  available. 


• Ten  Little  Rabbits  by  Virginia  Grossman  and 
Sylvia  Long  (Chronicle  Books,  1995).  This 
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spirited  book  celebrates  Native  American 
traditions  while  introducing  children  to 
counting.  Ten  little  rabbits  weave,  dance, 
send  smoke  signals  and  tell  stories. 

• Where  the  Wild  Things  Are  by  Maurice 
Sendak  (Harpercrest,  1988,  25th  Anniver- 
sary Edition).  Max,  who  gets  sent  to  bed 
without  supper,  goes  on  a wild  imaginative 
romp  with  wild  things  he  can  control  on 
command. 

For  9-14  Year  Olds 

Children  in  this  age  group  enjoy  all  kinds  of 
literature — mysteries,  adventure,  poetry  and 
fantasy. 

•An  Acceptable  Time  by  Madeleine  L’Engle 
(Farrar  Straus  & Giroux,  1989).  The  author 
of  A Wrinkle  in  Time  explores  the  fluidity  of 
time  and  the  permanence  of  essential  values. 

•Brian’s  Winter  by  Gary  Paulsen  (Delacorte 
Press,  1996)  is  a sequel  to  the  classic  novel 
The  Hatchet.  Thirteen-year-old  Brian  Robeson 
is  stranded,  and  survives,  in  the  wilderness. 

• Bridge  to  Terabithia  by  Katherine  Paterson 
(HarperCollins,  1978).  Tom  and  Leslie  are 
soul  mates  who  stir  your  heart  and  put  a 
lump  in  your  throat. 

•The  Borrowers  by  Mary  Norton  (Harcourt 
Brace,  1998).  They  say  there  aren’t  many 
borrowers  left  because  they  like  quiet,  out- 
of-the-way  places  but  young  readers  still 
enjoy  reading  about  the  Borrowers,  especial- 
ly now  that  they’ve  seen  the  movie. 

• The  Chronicles  of  Narnia  by  C.S.  Lewis 
(HarperCollins  Juvenile  Books,  1994).  This 
seven-volume  boxed  set,  including  The  Lion, 
The  Witch  and  the  Wardrobe , is  a must  for 
those  who  enjoy  fantasy. 

•The  Girl  Who  Dreamed  Only  Geese:  And  Other 
Tales  of  The  Far  North  by  Howard  Norman 
(Harcourt  Brace,  1997).  Inuit  stories  invite 
readers  to  take  a story  journey  across  the 
harsh,  beautiful  far  north. 

• The  View  From  Saturday  by  E.L.  Konigsburg 
(Aladdin  Paperbacks,  1998).  A group  of 
brilliant,  shy  12-year  olds  and  their  Saturday 
morning  parties  let  readers  know  it’s  okay  to 
be  smart. 
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The  Genetics  of  Love 

Why  females  choose  certain  mates  over  others  has  long  been  a mystery 
to  biologists  and  songwriters  alike.  But  while  songwriters  are  simply 
lamenting  over  broken  hearts,  biologists  are  searching  for  the  possible 


benefits  females  in  some  species  receive  from 
mating  with  certain  males — especially  when 
the  males  are  basically  sperm  donors,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  raising  the  offspring. 

Now  Gerald  Wilkinson,  associate  professor 
of  zoology  at  Maryland,  has  found  a big  clue. 
Working  with  Malaysian  stalk-eyed  flies, 
Wilkinson  and  his  colleagues  discovered  that 
the  males  with  longer  eye-stalks,  which  are  pre- 
ferred by  most  females,  produced  more  sons 
than  daughters  in  their  offspring,  a definite 
advantage  in  a species  where  the  ratio  of  females 
to  males  in  the  wild  is  2-to-l. 

This  result,  which  was  published  in  Nature, 
was  a surprise  to  Wilkinson,  who  was  only 
looking  for  a genetic  basis  to  the  stalk  length. 
He  mated  random  females  in  each  generation 
with  only  the  longest-stalked  males,  finding 
that  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  length  of  the 
eye  stalks  in  the  offspring,  which  would  be  true 
for  any  genetic  trait. 

“We  also  discovered,  though,  that  some 
males  were  unusual  in  that  they  produced  only 
daughters,”  he  says.  “Initially  this  was  an 
annoyance. 


Without  enough  males,  the  study  could  not 
continue.  But  Wilkinson  and  his  colleagues 
quickly  learned  that  this  trait  of  producing 
female  offspring  was  due  to  a genetically  inher- 
ited feature  on  the  X-chromosome  of  the  male 
flies.  Like  humans,  female  stalk-eyed  flies  have 
two  X-chromosomes,  while  males  have  one  X 
and  one  Y. 

He  found  that  the  male  flies  with  this  partic- 
ular X-chromosome  lose  half  their  sperm  dur- 
ing development;  that  the  X-chromosome 
sperm  are  somehow  destroying  the  Y-chromo- 
some  sperm,  making  it  far  more  likely  that  the 
male  will  produce  a daughter. 

But  there  was  yet  another  surprising  discov- 
ery to  be  made  by  Wilkinson  and  his  col- 
leagues. Many  of  the  male  offspring  of  the 
daughters  produced  by  the  flies  with  the“self- 
ish”  X-chromosome  were  having  more  sons 
than  daughters,  which  would  mean  they  had  a 
Y-chromosome  capable  of  resisting  the  selfish 
X-chromosome  they  had  inherited. 

This  trait  of  producing  more  sons  than 
daughters  was  most  evident  in  the  line  of  flies 
with  the  longer  eye-stalked  males. 

“Our  interpretation  is  that  the  Y-chromo- 
some that  is  resistant  to  this  X-chromosome 

effect  must  also  carry  genes  that 
influence  the  expression  of  eye 
stalks,”  Wilkinson  says. 

It  had  previously  been  shown  that  females 
prefer  mating  with  the  longer-stalked  males, 
which  would  lead  to  more  males  in  the  popula- 
tion with  each  generation.  But  in  the  wild,  the 
females  still  greatly  outnumber  the  males, 
indicating  that  other  selfish  chromosomes  may 
be  present  in  the  population.  If  funding  goes 
through,  Wilkinson  will  go  back  to  Malaysia 
to  explore  this  possibility.  — CS 

Survival  is  in  the  eye  stalk  of  the  beholder. 


DO  WORDS  GET  IN  THE  WAY? 

Mice  chase  cats. 

Most  people  recognize  this 
sentence  as  untrue.  According 
to  Stephen  Crain,  chair  of  the 
linguistics  department,  there 
are  two  types  of  reactions  chil- 


dren can  have  to  this  type  of 
statement.  “You  could  just  say, 
This  person’s  pulling  my 
leg,”'  he  says,  “or  you  could 
rearrange  the  words  to  make  it 
a true  sentence:  ‘Cats  chase 
mice.’  You  interpret  it  in  a 
way  to  make  it  true." 

Crain’s  extensive  research 
focuses  on  both  the  general 
issue  of  ambiguity  in  language 
and  the  ways  in  which  chil- 
dren and  adults  interpret 
words  and  sentences  in  order 
to  comprehend  their  meaning. 
He  has  discovered  that  chil- 
dren normally  use  their 
knowledge  of  language  struc- 
ture to  process  sentences, 
while  adults  draw  on  their 
awareness  of  the  world  around 
them. 

“If  you’re  in  a court,  and 
you  hear  the  word  ‘sentence,  ” 
says  Crain,  “you  interpret  the 
word  differently  from  the  lin- 
guistic meaning  of ‘sentence.’ 
It's  because  of  the  context  of 
the  situation.”  Children,  on 
the  other  hand,  pay  attention 
to  the  sentence  structure,  not 
the  situation  at  hand. 

Crain’s  research  has  result- 
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ed  in  the  development  of 
experimental  techniques  that 
reveal  the  extent  of  children’s 
knowledge  of  language. 
“Unlike  adults,  children  don't 
base  their  judgments  of  lan- 
guage on  what  they  know  or 
believe  to  be  true.  — BM 


PINBALL  WIZARDRY 

Though  often  creative,  chal- 
lenging and  well-designed, 
undergraduate  engineering 
projects  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  are  generally  devoid 
of  fancy  flourishes.  However, 
students  of  computer  engi- 
neering professor  David  Stew- 
art recently  completed  a pro- 
ject that  has  all  the  bells  and 
whistles — plus  flashing  lights, 


tools  off  the  trade 


flippers,  artwork  and  a rolling 
silver  ball! 

The  students  conceived  and 
constructed  an  original  type  of 
pinball  machine — one 
designed  to  interest  new  gen- 
erations in  pinball  play. 
Dubbed  the  Comet  Comman- 
der, the  machine  debuted  in 
Las  Vegas  last  February  at  the 
1998  World  Pinball  Champi- 
onships. Comet  Commander 
features  an  original  play  strat- 
egy, handicapped-accessible 
cabinet,  built-in  computer 
system  linked  to  a digital  sig- 
nal processing  chip,  sensors, 
lights,  actuators,  sounds  and 
display. 

“This  pinball  machine  is  a 
feat  in  systems  integration  and 
electrical,  mechanical,  com- 
puter and  marketing  design,” 
says  Stewart.  But  the  most 
important  product  is  not  the 
machine  itself,  but  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  the  students. 
The  value  of  this  ‘real  world’ 
experience  is  demonstrated  by 


the  support 
provided  by 
Lockheed 
Martin  Cor- 
poration, says 
Stewart.  The 
company  funded 
the  project 
because  it  wants  to 
increase  the  number 
engineering  students  who 
graduate  with  hands-on  expe- 
rience in  designing  and  build- 
ing things. 

For  Stewart,  who  originat- 
ed the  idea  for  the  project,  it 
was  a chance  to  combine  his 
profession  with  his  passion  for 
pinball.  One  of  the  world’s  top 
pinball  players,  Stewart  got 
hooked  on  the  game  early.  As 
a kid,  his  father  took  him  to 
the  bowling  alley  on  league 
nights,  and  while  dad  bowled 
Dave  played  pinball.  In  gradu- 
ate school  Stewart  split  time 
between  writing  his  thesis  and 
playing  pinball.  He  placed 
sixth  in  this  year’s  World  Pin- 


How  does  the  context  in  which  something  is 
learned  help  people  retain  information?  What 
role  do  peripheral  things  in  the  environment 
play?  To  help  find  answers,  Kevin  Murnane, 
associate  professor  of  psychology,  has  subjects 
take  a walk  along  a busy  city  street  in  Dublin, 
Ireland — courtesy  of  a virtual  tour  Dublin  created 
for  its  Web  site.  Along  the  way,  buses  bearing 
advertising  messages  and  display-filled  shop 
windows  come  into  view,  which  the  researchers 
can  alter.  Subsequent  memory  tests  are  giving 
a mind's  eye  view  of  how  environment  affects 
what  we  see — and  better  yet — what  sinks  in. 


ball  Champi- 
onships in  Las 
Vegas. 

"The  pinball  machine  the 
students  have  created  is  highly 
unusual  from  the  arcade-game 
perspective  because  it  is  a pin- 
ball version  of  a redemption 
machine,  ” says  Stewart. 
Redemption  machines,  which 
give  out  tickets  that  can  be 
redeemed  for  prizes,  are  very 
popular  with  children  and  can 
be  found  both  at  arcades  and 
at  restaurants  that  cater  to 
children.  Comet  Commander 
is  designed  and  engineered  to 
be  fun  and  easily  workable  for 
children  6-  to  12-years-old, 
while  also  acquainting  them 
with  some  of  the  key  aspects 
of  pinball  play. 

“From  a teaching  perspec- 
tive, the  process  that  produced 
Comet  Commander  was 
unusual  because  it  was  very 
open-ended,”  he  says.  “Most 
engineering  classes  are 
closed — the  students  know 
exactly  what  they’re  going  to 
design  before  they  begin.  In 
this  case,  students  knew  their 
product  had  to  have  flippers,  a 
ball,  give  out  tickets,  and  be 
fun  to  watch  and  play.  They 
also  knew  it  should  have  a 
potential  for  profit  and  follow 
a design  budget.  Other  than 
that,  they  were  free  to  let  their 
imaginations  fly.”  — LT 
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Stringing  Us  Along 


Professor  Jim  Gates 
follows  a promising 
strand  to  the  core  of  the 
universe. 


If  you  weren’t  already  aware  of  physics  professor 
Sylvester  “Jim''  Gates’  fondness  for  super 
strings,  a quick  visit  to  his  office  will  enlighten 
you.  His  door  is  decorated  with  two  telling 
photocopies:  the  cover  of  Super  String  Games , a 
children’s  game  book,  and  an  advertisement  for 
the  Super  String  Mop  (Cleaner,  Faster,  Easier). 

It’s  super  strings,  you  see,  that  may  provide 
the  answer  to  the  pressing  question  that  has 
haunted  physicists  for  nearly  200  years:  Of 
what,  exactly,  is  the  universe  made? 

In  the  19th  century,  scientists  established 
the  fact  that  matter  was  basically  composed  of 
atoms,  which  in  turn  were  composed  of  protons, 
neutrons  and  electrons.  Protons  and  neutrons, 
then,  were  made  of  quarks.  But  a couple  of 
questions  were  left  hanging  in  the  balance: 

Were  electrons  and  quarks  also  made  of  smaller 
particles?  Into  how  many  smaller  pieces  could 
the  universe  be  broken?  And  what  would  you 
find  at  the  end? 

Gates  is  well-recognized  as  one  of  the  break- 
through scientists  exploring  the  concept  of 
string  or  superstring  theory,  hailed  by  physicists 
as  the  sought-after  Unified  Field  Theory  that 


A perennially  popular  teacher,  Jim  Gates  came  to 
the  physics  department  in  1984  from  MIT. 

could  explain  the  origins  of  every  piece  of  mat- 
ter and  energy  in  the  universe. 

A past  president  of  the  National  Society  of 
Black  Physicists,  Gates  began  pursuing  his 
“white  whale”  during  his  doctoral  days  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  “While 
searching  for  a thesis  topic,  I came  across  a 
mathematical  symbol  that  I had  never  before 
seen,”  he  remembers.  “I  learned  that  it  had  only 
been  discovered  in  1974.”  It  was  1975  at  the 
time,  and  Gates  began  asking  questions  that 
had  never  before  been  posed  in  the  area  of 
supersymmetry. 

What  is  supersymmetry?  Gates  explains  this 
with  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  for  his  scientifi- 
cally challenged  audience.  “Our  world  roughly 
breaks  itself  up  into  two  parts:  matter,  and  the 
forces  that  hold  things  together,  such  as  nuclear 
and  electrical  forces,”  he  begins.  “The  forces  are 
associated  with  different  particles.”  In  turn, 
there  are  certain  properties  associated  with  these 
particles,  chief  among  them  the  exclusion  prin- 
ciple, which  states  that  two  identical  objects 
cannot  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 

All  matter  in  the  universe  diligently  obeys 
this  rule,  but  the  forces  that  hold  matter 
together  do  not.  This  prompts  theoretical 
physicists  to  wonder,  “What  if  the  world  was 
put  together  in  a different  way?”  Herein  lies  the 
principle  of  supersymmetry,  in  which  matter 
and  forces  are  equal,  almost  symmetrical,  par- 
ticipants. String  theory  is  a direct  descendant  of 
this  principle. 

The  concept  behind  string  or  superstring 
theory  is  fairly  simple:  the  smallest  particles  in 
the  universe  are  not  dimensionless  points  or 
dots,  as  physics  previously  stated,  but  are  in  fact 
one-dimensional  strings  tiny  enough  to  resem- 
ble a point.  “Imagine  a piece  of  spaghetti,”  says 
Gates,  “and  imagine  holding  each  end  of  that 
piece  out  to  its  full  length  while  shrinking  its 
width  to  zero.  That’s  what  a string  is,  mathe- 
matically speaking.”  These  strings  vibrate,  or 
“sing”  according  to  Gates,  at  different  frequen- 
cies, and  the  combination  of  these  vibrating 
strings  are  perceived  as  the  properties  attributed 
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to  a proton,  electron  or  neutron. 

There  are  two  major  factors  fueling  physi- 
cists’ interest  in  string  theory.  One  of  these,  says 
Gates,  is  the  quest  for  unification:  "Einstein 
spent  the  last  30  or  40  years  of  his  career 
attempting  to  find  a simple  set  ol  mathematics 
that  would  describe  everything  you  see.  Super- 
string theory  is  consistent  with  the  mathemat- 
ics we  know  in  explaining  the  matter  and  forces 
in  our  universe.” 

The  other  factor  driving  physicists’  fascina- 
tion is  of  greater  magnitude.  Gates  begins: 

“One  of  the  things  that  makes  sports  possible  is 
that  we  have  a pretty  good  idea  of  what  will 
happen  if  we  throw  something  up  in  the  air;  we 
know  where  it  will  come  down. ” What’s 
remarkable,  he  continues,  is  that  these  laws  of 
motion  are  not  obeyed  by  everything.  “If  I 
threw  a ball  to  you  and  that  ball  was  an  elec- 
tron, it  could  easily  change  direction  and  go 
through  the  window  behind  me.  Electrons  don’t 
obey  the  same  rules  as  objects  around  us.” 

Quantum  theory  is  the  set  of  laws  describing 
this  structure,  which  explains  the  reasons  why 
electrons  can  only  orbit  protons  in  specific  places. 
Quantum  mechanics  has  allowed  physicists  to 
understand  nature  in  a way  that  is  consistent 
with  the  four  fundamental  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse— electromagnetism,  the  strong  force,  the 
weak  force  and  gravity.  Only  gravity  is  problem- 
atic; this  is  because  according  to  quantum  theory, 
gravity  must  be  transmitted  by  special  particles 
called  gravitons  as  the  other  forces  are.  Because 
scientists  had  been  unable  to  locate  these  gravi- 
tons through  experiments  or  mathematical  equa- 
tions, the  Unified  Field  Theory  was  put  on  hold. 

The  real  conflict,  however,  lay  not  in  the 
absence  of  gravitons  but  in  Einstein’s  theory  of 
general  relativity — a direct  contradiction  to  the 
laws  of  quantum  mechanics.  General  relativity 
describes  gravity  not  as  a force,  but  as  an  illu- 
sion created  by  the  curvature  of  space.  Both 
general  relativity  and  quantum  mechanics  have 
been  tested  and  proven  true  in  a number  of 
experiments,  yet  they  continued  to  lead  to  non- 
sense when  combined,  says  Gates. 

Superstring  theory  has  offered  the  only  recon- 
ciliation between  the  laws  of  gravity  and  the  laws 
of  quantum  mechanics.  This  can  be  traced  back 


to  the  idea  of  particles  as  different  combinations 
of  vibrating  strings;  if  the  properties  ol  these 
vibrations  are  calculated  using  the  same  formulas 
applied  to  strings  on  musical  instruments  in  the 
19th  century,  string  theory  will  provide  mathe- 
matical descriptions  of  all  known  particles  of 
matter  and  energy.  It  will  even  provide  gravitons. 

“Essentially,  strings  solve  the  problem  by 
saying  that  there’s  not  a lot  of  different  objects, 
but  one  whose  vibrations  are  what  we  think  of 
as  particles,”  says  Gates.  “We  can  draw  these 
pictures  and  the  mathematics  can  be  consistent 
with  gravity.  We  can  now  discuss  the  Big  Bang 
and  black  holes.” 

String  theory  has  been  difficult  to  prove,  and 
will  be  even  more  difficult  to  test.  An  extremely 
powerful  particle  beam  accelerator  is  currently 
under  construction  in  Geneva,  Switzerland; 
when  completed  in  2007,  it  will  be  able  to 
search  for  evidence  of  supersymmetry  in  our 
world. 

Gates  himself  continues  to  strive  towards  con- 
sistent mathematical  equations  that  will  charac- 
terize the  composition  of  our  universe.  “Part  of 
my  work  is  proof  that  string  theory  can  work  in  a 
world  with  four  dimensions,”  he  says.  “What's 
odd  about  string  theory  is  that  in  one  form  its 
mathematics  are  applicable  in  a world  with  26 
dimensions.”  Some  scientists  claim  to  have  found 
a way  to  “roll  up”  these  22  extra  dimensions; 
still,  this  has  not  resulted  in  universal  acknowl- 
edgment of  string  theory  as  the  truth. 

What  will  it  mean  for  us  if  superstring  theo- 
ry does  find  acceptance?  “Well,  think  about 
computers,”  says  Gates.  “They  work  because 
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“Imagine  a piece  of  spaghetti,”  says  Gates,  “and  imagine  holding 
each  end  of  that  piece  out  to  its  full  length  while  shrinking  its 
width  to  zero.  That’s  what  a string  is,  mathematically  speaking.” 

you  understand  the  laws  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism, which  were  first  understood  in  the 
1870s. 

“If  we’ve  got  it  nailed  down  correctly  that 
strings  really  are  the  way  our  universe  works,  it 
will  work  in  a similar  way.  It  could  be  very  rele- 
vant to  our  species.” — BM 
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Belief  in  Business  Is  Crystal  Clear 


In  honor  of  his  $15 
million  gift,  the  Mary- 
land Business  School 
bears  a new  name:  The 
Robert  H.  Smith 
School  of  Business 


Robert  H.  Smith  built  a career  on  his  ability  to 
see  magic.  In  the  early  1960s,  he  saw  some- 
thing in  a patch  of  land  owned  by  the  Washing- 
ton Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  stripped  com- 
pletely of  its  clay  and  worthless  to  a company 
that  made  bricks.  Against  the  advice  of  his 
father,  respected  Washington  developer  Charles 
E.  Smith,  he  developed  Crystal  House  Apart- 
ments, the  first  building  of  what  is  now  Crystal 
City,  a thriving  mixed-use  complex  in  Northern 
Virginia. 

More  than  35  years  later,  Smith  is  president 
of  Charles  E.  Smith  Construction,  and  once 
again  has  seen  potential  and  taken  gigantic  steps 
to  realize  it.  The  man  who  changed  the  Wash- 
ington area  skyline  has  now  challenged  the 
Maryland  Business  School  to  change  the  nation’s 
view  of  business  education.  Smith  announced  a 
gift  of  SI  5 million  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, to  ensure  that  the  Maryland  Business 
School  becomes  one  of  the  most  innovative  busi- 
ness schools  in  the  country  as  it  ascends  to  its 
destined  place  among  the  top  15  schools  of  busi- 
ness in  the  nation. 

In  recognizing  the  magnitude  of  Smith’s 
commitment,  Maryland  Gov.  Parris  N.  Glen- 
dening  says  he  will  include  $6  million  in  next 
fiscal  year’s  capital  budget  to  fund  construction 


Robert  H.  Smith  makes  it  his  "business"  to  ensure 
Maryland's  success. 

of  a new  wing  of  Van  Munching  Hall,  home  of 
the  business  school.  The  university  also  has 
committed  funding  to  the  construction  project, 
as  well  as  to  the  school’s  academic  programs. 

“Brit  Kirwan’s  leaving  to  become  president 
of  Ohio  State  coincided  with  my  decision  to 
help  the  business  school  make  a national  and 
international  difference  in  preparing  its  students 
to  become  the  business  leaders  of  tomorrow,” 
says  Smith.  “I  am  delighted  that  the  timing 
allows  me  to  meaningfully  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  all  he  has  done  for  my  alma  mater. 

“Like  the  university,  the  business  school  has 
made  tremendous  progress.  Its  academic  pro- 
grams are  nationally  respected  and  it  has  become 
a regional  and  national  asset.  I want  to  share  in 
the  vision  to  enhance  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  the  business  school  in  the  years  to  come.” 

Smith’s  gift  will  establish  an  endowment 
fund  whose  proceeds  will  be  used  to  enhance 
academic  and  research  offerings  of  the  business 
school.  Specifically,  $7.5  million  will  be  allocat- 
ed to  establish  three  endowed  chairs;  $1  million 
for  five  endowed  research  professorships;  $3-5 
million  for  endowed  graduate  student  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  and  an  endowed  Graduate 
Career  Management  Center;  and  a $3-million 
endowment  for  the  Dean's  Fund  for  Excellence, 
which  provides  support  for  new  initiatives. 

The  endowed  chairs  and  professorships  will 
enable  the  school  to  attract  a cadre  of  world- 
renowned  scholars  to  extend  the  expertise  and 
diversity  of  the  faculty,  and,  with  additional 
funds  for  merit-based  scholarships,  will  position 
the  school  to  compete  for  top  students  across 
the  country.  The  Graduate  Career  Management 
Center  will  help  assure  the  placement  of  gradu- 
ates in  those  positions  where  they  will  have  the 
most  profound  impact  on  society. 

“Mr.  Smith’s  gift  will  touch  each  and  every 
part  of  the  school,”  says  Howard  Frank,  dean  of 
the  business  school.  “It  will  provide  the  founda- 
tional support  as  we  work  to  build  on  our  con- 
ventional strengths  and  become  a leader  in  inte- 
grating technology  across  the  entire  practice  of 
business  and  management.  — JP 
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A FITTING  FAREWELL 

As  President  William  E.  Kir- 
wan  departs  the  university 
that  “captured  his  heart  and 
soul”  for  more  than  30  years, 
he  leaves  behind  more  than  a 
legacy  of  leadership.  Through 
two  gifts  to  the  university's 
Bold  Vision  • Bright  Future 
campaign,  he  and  his  wife, 
Patty,  have  demonstrated  their 
commitment  to  the  universi- 
ty’s continued  success. 

The  gifts  reflect  long-held 
personal  interests  of  the  Kir- 
wans.  A deferred  gift  of 
$250,000  will  create  a fund  in 
the  School  of  Music  to  sup- 
port the  Maryland  Opera  Stu- 
dio. The  Opera  program  is  a 
unique  combination  of  voice 
training  and  theater  skills 
that  has  graduated  some  of 
the  finest  young  performers  in 
the  United  States  in  recent 
years.  The  fund  will  be  named 
in  honor  of  Albert  D.  and 
Elizabeth  H.  Kirwan  and 
James  D.  Harper  Jr.  and  Anna 
Robinson  Harper,  Brit’s  and 


Patty’s  parents. 

The  second  gift  will  sup- 
port President  Kirwan’s  inter- 
est in  encouraging  faculty  and 
staff  innovation.  A $50,000 
gift  will  fund  two  $5,000 
prizes  to  be  awarded  annually 
for  five  years.  One  prize  will 
recognize  a faculty  member  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  for 
a highly  significant  work  of 
scholarship  or  research.  The 
award  might  recognize  a pub- 
lication, an  invention,  a per- 
formance or  any  other  activity 
within  the  faculty  member’s 
area  of  scholarship  in  recent 
years. 

Another  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  a faculty  or  staff 
person  who  has  contributed 
significantly  to  undergradu- 
ate education  through  excep- 
tional teaching,  innovative 
curriculum  development  or 
creative  programming  that 
has  had  wide  impact  on 
undergraduate  learning.  The 
award  might  recognize  life- 
time achievement  over  a 
career  or  a specific  initiative 


in  undergraduate  education. 

The  university  plans  to 
endow  the  award  program  as  a 
lasting  tribute  to  President 
and  Mrs.  Kirwan,  naming  The 
William  E.  and  Patricia  H. 
Kirwan  Award  for  Exceptional 
Scholarship  and  The  William 
E.  and  Patricia  H.  Kirwan 
Award  for  Exceptional  Contri- 
butions to  Undergraduate 
Education  in  their  honor.  In 
order  to  perpetuate  the  pro- 
gram in  a meaningful  manner, 
an  endowed  fund  of  $250,000 
will  be  sought  as  part  of  the 
Bold  Vision  • Bright  Future 
campaign  to  ensure  that  the 
value  of  each  of  the  annual 
awards  remains  at  $5,000  in 
today’s  dollars. 

An  appeal  to  alumni,  fac- 
ulty and  staff  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  the  Kirwans  for 
their  34  years  of  dedication 
will  be  made  in  the  coming 
weeks. 

Contributions  can  be  made 
to  either  of  the  award  funds 
through  The  University  of 
Maryland  Foundation,  Inc., 
Office  of  Annual  Giving,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  Old  Fire- 
house (Bldg.  007),  College 
Park,  MD  20742.  More  infor- 
mation is  available  from  the 
Office  of  Annual  Giving  at 

301.405.7749-  — JP 


Brit  and  Patty  Kirwan  mark  their 
departure  from  Maryland  with 
two  significant  philanthropic  ges- 
tures that  demonstrate  their  grati- 
tude to  faculty  and  staff  and  their 
support  of  the  arts. 


BOLD 

VISION 

BRIGHT 

FUTURE 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

MARYLAND 

By  June  30,  1998,  the  uni- 
versity's comprehensive 
campaign  to  raise  $350 
million  by  the  year  2002 
will  realize  $160  million  in 
gifts  from  faculty,  friends, 
corporations  and  founda- 
tions. 

Total  giving  in  fiscal 
year  1998  exceeded  $68 
million,  an  all-time  high  for 
any  comparable  period  in 
the  university's  history, 
and  more  than  $20  million 
greater  than  last  year's 
total  giving. 


▲ At  the  close  of  FY  '98 


(June  30,  1998),  the  univer- 
sity will  achieve  45.7%  of  its 
$350  million  campaign  goal. 
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Big  Man  on  Campus 

Like  a scene  from  a movie,  the  score  was  tied  with  35.2  seconds 
remaining  on  the  clock  and  the  big  man  with  a mere  67  percent 
free  throw  average  was  at  the  line.  The  team  that  won  this  game 


would  go  on,  the  loser  would  go  home. 
This  was  the  scene  unfolding  in  the 
final  minute  of  the  Mary- 
land-lllinois  game  in 
the  second  round  of 
the  1998  NCAA 
Tournament. 
Junior  center 
Obinna  Ekezie 
made  both  ends 
of  a one-and- 
one  situation  to 
put  the  Terps 
ahead.  And  then 


with  15.6  seconds  left  he  was  fouled 
again,  and  again  he  made  both  shots — 
this  time  putting  the  game  out  of  Illinois’ 
reach. 

It  was  a performance  not  many  would 
have  expected  from  the  6-foot- 10  Nigeri- 
an when  he  first  arrived  at  Maryland  in 
1995,  out  of  shape  and  very  raw.  But 
Ekezie  has  worked  hard  at  improving  his 
game,  and  as  his  weight  dropped,  his 
averages  went  up. 

Weighing  in  at  290  pounds  as  a high 
school  senior,  Ekezie  is  now  a svelte  253- 
His  average  points  per  game  improved 
from  4.5  as  a freshman  to  12.8  last  season. 
His  average  rebounds  per  game  also 
increased  significantly  over  that  period, 
from  3-7  to  6.5. 

An  honorable  mention  to  the  All- 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  Team  last  sea- 
son, Ekezie  had  51  total  assists  and  37 
blocks.  His  90  career  blocks  place  him 
seventh  in  Maryland  history. 

“If  you  want  to  improve,  you  have  to 
play  a lot  of  basketball,”  says  Ekezie,  who 
practices  against  local  NBA  stars  in  the 
off-season. 

Not  bad  for  a guy  who  had 
never  even  played  basketball 
before  he  came  to  the 

United  States.  His 
father,  an  electrical 
engineer,  sent 
him  to  the 
States  for  his 


The  "big  man' 
has  grown  into 
a major  basket- 
ball force  for  the 
Terps. 


last  two  years  of  high  school  because  of 
riots  and  strikes  disrupting  Nigerian 
schools. 

Education  has  always  been  a priority  in 
the  family — Ekezie’s  two  sisters  also 
attend  Maryland.  And  though  he  was 
offered  basketball  scholarships  at  several 
schools,  Ekezie  chose  Maryland  as  much 
for  its  unique  Total  Quality  program, 
linking  business  and  engineering,  as  for 
its  basketball  program. 

“You’re  playing  in  the  best  conference 
in  the  country,  plus  you're  getting  a very 
good  education,”  Ekezie  says  of  his  deci- 
sion to  attend  Maryland.  “I  couldn’t  ask 
for  more.” 

The  TQ  program  focuses  on  teamwork 
and  problem  solving.  Ekezie  recently  fin- 
ished the  business  part  of  his  degree  and  is 
concentrating  on  the  engineering  part. 

Engineering  is  a difficult  major,  espe- 
cially with  the  added  stress  of  playing 
Division  I basketball.  Ekezie  says  he  keeps 
up  with  his  studies  by  staying  in  constant 
contact  with  his  professors  and  taking  his 
books  on  the  road  with  him. 

“I  do  my  work  when  I have  to,”  he 
says.  “I  just  don’t  put  it  off  like  other  stu- 
dents who  have  that  luxury  of  having  a lot 
of  time  on  their  hands.” 

For  now  Ekezie  and  his  teammates 
have  a little  more  time  on  their  hands 
with  classes  recessed  until  fall,  but  each  is 
keeping  in  mind  the  team’s  goal  of  going 
to  the  Final  Four  in  the  1999  NCAA 
Tournament.  Ekezie  is  also  working  hard 
toward  more  personal  goals. 

“My  father's  really  put  a lot  of  pressure 
on  me  and  never  loosened  the  grip,”  he 
says.  “He  taught  me  to  work  hard,  that 
nothing  was  going  to  come  easy.’’ 

Ekezie  says  he  expects  to  graduate 
within  the  next  two  years  and  hopes  to  go 
on  to  the  NBA — after  which  he  would 
find  a job  as  an  engineer.  Oh,  and  he  also 
wants  to  be  the  best  big  man  in  the 
NCAA  next  year.  It’s  a tall  order,  but 
Ekezie  seems  to  have  the  right  stuff  to 
make  it  happen.  — CS 
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A WIN-WIN  SITUATION: 
ACACEMICS  AND  THE  ACC 


The  University  of  Maryland 
was  represented  in  NCAA 
tournament  action  by  13  out 
of  24  athletic  teams  last  year, 
but  an  even  more  impressive 
statistic  is  the  144  All  ACC 
Academic  Student  Athletes 
the  university  boasts. 

Among  them  are  two 
sophomores  with  4.0  cumula- 
tive GPAs — swimmer  Jason 
Ward  and  softball  player  Cort- 
ney  Madea.  Four  other  student 
athletes  received  4.0  GPAs  for 
both  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters  last  year — Ryan 
Rezzelle  (football),  Richard 
Mahy  (track  and  field),  Aimee 
Phillippi  (track  and  field) 
and  Sarah  Salam  (ten- 
nis). 

Madea,  a philoso- 
phy and  government 
and  politics  major,  says 
playing  a sport  actually 
helps  her  do  well  in  her  stud- 
ies because  it  does  not  allow 
her  any  time  to  waste. 

But  for  students  who 
need  it,  the  athletic 
department’s  Academic 
Support  and  Career 
Development 
Unit  (ASCDU) 
provides  many 
services  to  help 
student  athletes  cope  with  the 
demands  of  academic  and  ath- 
letic responsibilities.  Among 
other  things,  ASCDU  help' 
student  athletes  plan 
class  schedules  around 
team  commitments, 
offers  free 
tutoring  to 


those  who  need  it,  surveys 
students’  professors  on  their 
progress,  monitors  students’ 
class  attendance  and 
communication  between  stu- 
dents and  their  professors 
when  absences  are  required 
due  to  team  travel. 

Ward,  a chemical  engineer- 
ing major,  says  he  uses  a tutor 
to  keep  him  on  the  right  track 
when  doing  homework  or 
studying  for  exams. 

“I  really  like  to  stay  busy,” 
says  Ward,  whose  swimming 
activities  take  up  about  20 
hours  a week.  He  maximizes 
quality  studying  time,  he 
says,  by  switching  subjects 
when  he  feels  his  concentra- 
tion slipping. 

Demetrios 
Marlowe,  assis- 
tant athletic 
director,  says 
the  university  is 
equal  to  if  not  bet- 
ter than  other  Division 
I schools  in  terms 
of  student  ath- 
lete academic 
success.  “The 
mere  fact  that 
we  have  an 
Academic  and 
Career  Develop- 
ment Support  Unit 
is  evidence  of  the 
university's  commit- 
ment to  academic 
success  of  student  ath- 
letes,” he  says.  — CS 


ong  before  anyone  had  even  heard  of  March  Madness,  col- 
legiate basketball  was  looked  upon  simply  as  an  interlude 
between  football  and  baseball  seasons.  Though  not  officially  rec- 
ognized as  an  intercollegiate  sport  at  Maryland  until  1923,  basket- 
ball was  first  played  competitively  here  in  1905. 

According  to  Red,  White  and  Amen,  a history  of  Maryland  bas- 
ketball by  Kent  Baker,  a sportswriter  for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  three 
military  companies  from  a private  military  regimen  on  campus 
played  each  other  twice  for  a total  of  six  games  that  1 905  season, 
later  forming  an  all-university  squad  that  would  lose  to  Washing- 
ton YMCA  and  the  Carroll  Institute. 

Games  back  then  were  played  in  a local  church  gymnasium. 
There  were  no  out-of-bounds,  and  players  would  often  run  their 
opponents  into  the  radiators  in  the  walls.  Tripping,  pushing,  hack- 
ing and  holding  fouls  were  rarely  called,  but  free  throws  were 
awarded  for  traveling  and  double  dribble  violations.  The  center 
jump  that  followed  every  score  also  added  to  the  interruptions  in 
the  game. 

Without  a shot  clock  or  backcourt  violation  rule,  offensive 
teams  that  were  ahead  in  the  score  could  stall  as  long  as  they 
liked  at  any  part  of  the  court.  Shot-blocking  by  spectators  was 
common  and  timekeepers  would  often  add  or  subtract  time  from 
the  clock  as  they  pleased. 

Now,  that’s  real  March  Madness.  — CS 
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“They  started  the  season  out  of  the  polls  and 
burdened  with  two  straight  bad  finishes,  and 
they  ended  it  on  the  floor  with  the  national 
champions  in  the  Sweet  16,  one  point 
down  with  10-plus  minutes  to  play,  the 
future  full  of  promise.” 


Senior  Sarunas  Jasikevicius,  ► 
No.  13,  finished  with  a game 
high  20  points  in  the  second- 
round  win  over  Illinois — tak- 
ing the  Terps  to  the  Sweet  16. 
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▲ Senior  Rodney  Elliott, 
No.  25,  makes  his  move  to 
add  another  bucket  in  the 
67-61  win  over  Illinois. 


▲ Redshirt  senior  Matt  Kovarik, 

No.  11,  has  been  on  five  consecutive 
NCAA  Tournament  teams  and  played 
on  Maryland's  regular  season  ACC 
championship  team  in  1995. 


That’s  how  Baltimore  Sun  sports  columnist 
John  Eisenberg  summed  up  the  Terps  men's 
basketball  season  the  morning  after  they  lost 
to  Arizona,  87—79,  in  the  West  Regional 
semifinals  at  The  Pond  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  on 
March  19,  1998. 

But  even  though  Maryland’s  magic  ran  out 
in  Mickey’s  hometown,  the  season  was  sweet 
indeed.  For  starters,  Maryland  was  one  of  only 
1 1 teams  in  the  nation  that  has  placed  in  the 
last  five  consecutive  NCAA  tournaments. 


A poker  face — no  way!  When  there's  a foul-up  on  the 
floor,  head  coach  Gary  Williams  shows  it  to  the 
world  (far  left);  but  when  the  Terps  are  in  synch, 
fans,  refs  and  players  know  that,  too.  Here,  he  lends 
a helping  hand  in  calling  a defense  against  Illinois. 


Among  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  teams,  it  is 
matched  only  by  North  Carolina  in  making 
that  claim.  Maryland’s  47  victories  add  up  to 
the  most  in  a five-year  period  in  the  university’s 
ACC  history. 

And  redshirted  senior  Matt  Kovarik  was  part 
of  it  all.  He  is  the  first  player  in  school  history 
to  play  on  five  teams  that  finished  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  ACC  standings. 

It  was  a sweet  finish,  too,  for  senior  Rodney 
Elliott.  A third-team  All-ACC  selection, 
Elliott  established  single-season  career  highs 
in  nearly  every  statistical  category,  scoring  in 
double  figures  in  eight  consecutive  games 
leading  up  to  the  West  Regional  semifinals 
against  Arizona. 

Perhaps  even  sweeter  for  Maryland  alumnus 
and  head  coach  Gary  Williams.  The  season's 
fine  finish  marked  the  Terps’  return  to  the 
Sweet  16  after  a two-year  hiatus.  Williams — 
who  wore  the  Terps  uniform  as  a point  guard 
from  1964—67,  team  captain  his  senior  year — is 
the  first  former  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  play- 
er to  coach  his  alma  mater,  returning  to  Mary- 
land in  1989-  In  the  past  20  years,  he  has  taken 
14  teams  into  post-season  play. 

Williams  guided  his  1983  and  1985  Boston 
College  and  1987  Ohio  State  teams  into  the 
NCAA  Championship  field.  In  1983,  Williams 
led  Boston  College  to  the  NCAA  Tournament 
Sweet  16  before  losing  to  Memphis  State.  He 
coached  the  Terps  into  the  Sweet  16  in  1994, 
1995  and — with  trademark  Williams  gusto — 
in  1998. 

Although  Elliott,  Kovarik  and  Jasikevicius 
have  played  their  last  season  in  a Maryland  uni- 
form, look  for  the  Terps  to  be  on  the  rise  next 
season,  powered  by  Obinna  Ekezie,  Laron  Profit 
and  Terrell  Stokes.  That  trio,  Williams’  intense 
drive,  a deeper  bench  than  in  seasons  past  and  a 
winning  team  mentality  will  keep  Terps  fans 
screaming  for  more  March  Madness. 

After  all,  it’s  a future  full  of  promise.  — DB 


on  the 

sideline 


On  Top  of  the  World  (Cup).  Four 
members  of  the  field  hockey  team 
have  given  new  meaning  to  the 
phrase  "going  Dutch."  Christine 
De  Bow,  Katie  Kauffmann,  Carolyn 
Schwarz  and  Carla  Tagliente  trav- 
eled to  Utrecht,  Netherlands,  in 
May  as  part  of  the  1998  U.S. 

World  Cup  Field  Hockey  Team. 


Athletics  and  Academics. 

Delaware  native  Carol  Senkler,  an 
incoming  field  hockey  player,  has 
been  awarded  a four-year  presi- 
dential scholarship.  Senkler  led 
her  alma  mater,  the  Tower  Hill 
School,  to  the  state  championship 
last  fall;  she  was  also  named  to 
the  South  Region  High  School  All- 
American  Team. 


Rallying  the  Recruits.  Allegany 
Community  College's  loss  is  the 
Terps'  gain:  Sophomore  guard 
Steve  Francis  signed  a national 
letter  of  intent  in  April  to  join  the 
men's  basketball  team  this  fall. 
Francis,  who  led  two  undefeated 
teams  (Allegany  and  San  Jacinto, 
in  Texas)  to  the  National  Junior 
College  Championships,  rounds 
out  a top-flight  squad  of  recruits 
that  includes  Mt.  Holly,  N.J.'s 
Danny  Miller  and  Hargrave  Mili- 
tary Academy's  Lonny  Baxter. 
Both  carry  impressive  credentials: 
Miller  was  an  All-American  who 
played  in  the  Capital  Classic  this 
spring,  while  Baxter  led  Anacostia 
High  School  to  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  City  Championship  in  1997. 

Taking  on  the  Terps.  Fall  1998 
promises  to  be  a competitive  foot- 
ball season,  with  five  of  the  Terps' 
opponents — West  Virginia,  Florida 
State,  Clemson,  Georgia  Tech  and 
North  Carolina — fresh  from  col- 
lege bowl  appearances  last  year. 
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CLASS-NOTES 


John  J.  Kenny, 
BMGT,  co-founder  of 
the  law  firm  John 
Kenny  & Paul  Vet- 
tori,  will  be  a partner 
in  the  newly  merged 
Towson,  Md., -based 
firm  of  White,  Miller, 
Kenny  and  Vettori. 


Bobbe  Smith,  EDUC,  was  co-chair 
of  the  Special  Gifts  division  of  the 
1997  United  Way  fund  drive  for 
Anderson  County,  Tenn.  Smith 
taught  physical  education  for  20 
years  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  cur- 
rently coaches  the  ’’Swimmin’  Wim- 
min”  swim  team. 


Melissa  Pilchard,  EDUC,  was 
named  the  Realtor  of  the  Year  for 
1997  by  the  Newtown  (Conn.) 
Board  of  Realtors.  Pilchard  has  been 
a realtor  in  Newtown  for  20  years 
and  is  the  president  of  the  board. 


Allen  J.  Krowe,  BMGT,  was 
named  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Navistar  International  Corporation, 
a national  manufacturer  of  trucks 
and  school  buses  headquartered  in 
Chicago.  Krowe  was  previously  the 
vice  chair  of  the  board  at  Texaco  Inc. 


Fred  A.  Wybenga,  ENGR,  received 
the  Engineering  Honors  Award  from 
the  Babcock  & Wilcox  Power  Gen- 
eration Group,  an  operating  unit  of 
McDermott  International  Inc. 
Wybenga  is  manager  of  component 
design  and  value  engineering  for  the 
worldwide  energy  services  firm. 


Thomas  H.  Brown, 

A&S,  president  of 
Union  County  (N.J.) 

College,  was  elected 
to  a second  three-year 
term  as  a member  of 
the  Executive  Board 
of  the  New  Jersey 
President’s  Council.  The  council  was 
created  to  provide  coordination 
among  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  New  Jersey. 


Leslie  J.  Polt,  A&S,  joined  the 
Philadelphia-based  law  firm  of 
Blank  Rome  Comisky  & McCauley 
LLP  in  an  “of  counsel”  capacity. 

Polt,  who  most  recently  worked  at 
Smith  Somerville  & Case  LLC  in 
Baltimore,  will  operate  out  of  Blank 
Rome’s  new  Baltimore  office. 

Richard  Rothenburg,  A&S,  was 
appointed  chief  judge  of  the  Air 
Force  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  in 
Bolling  Air  Force  Base,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  A colonel  in  the  Air  Force, 
Rothenburg  has  been  on  active  duty 
for  more  than  29  years. 


David  S.  Kimmel,  EDUC,  M.Ed., 
was  honored  for  distinguished  ser- 
vice at  the  Maryland  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Vocational  Technical  Education 
Consortium  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Before  his  career  at  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Kimmel  taught 
at  Greenbelt  Junior  High  School  in 
Greenbelt,  Md. 


Gary  J.  Henkin,  A&S,  is  the  presi 
dent  of  WTS  International, 
which  provides  leisure  Mg 

facility  design,  consult- 
ing and  management 


services  for  health  and 
fitness  centers  through 
out  the  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom. 


James  Howes, 

BMGT,  '69  M B A., 
was  appointed  to  the 
Logistics  and  Trans- 
portation Advisory 
Board  of  the  Mary- 
land Business  School. 

The  board  advises  university  faculty 
on  current  industry  trends  and 
course  content.  Howes  is  the  direc- 
tor of  the  St.  Petersburg-Clearwater 
(Fla.)  International  Airport. 

Paul  M.  Vettori,  A&S,  co-founder 
of  the  law  firm  John  Kenny  & Paul 
Vettori,  will  be  a partner  in  the 
newly  merged  Towson,  Md., -based 
firm  of  White,  Miller,  Kenny  and 
Vettori. 


William  R.  Hudson,  ENGR, 
M.S.,  is  a staff  engineer  with 
Honeywell  Industrial  Automa- 
tion and  Control  in  Fort  Wash- 
ington, Pa.  He  was  previously  a 
senior  engineering  consultant 
for  MAX  Control  Systems  in 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  and  for  Leeds 
& Northrup  in  North 
Wales,  Pa. 


Freshman  beanies — 
a sign  of  the  times  in 
the  1950s 


KEY 


A&S  = Arts  & Sciences 
AGRI  = College  of  Agriculture 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU  = College  of  Arts  & 


Humanities 

BMGT  = College  of  Business  & 
Management 

BSOS  = College  of  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 

CLIS  = College  of  Library 

& Information  Services 
CMPS  = College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  & Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  = College  of  Engineering 
GRAD  = Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERH  = College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 

& Health 

PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Undergraduate  Studies 


Kathleen  Maloney, 

A&S,  joined  the 
international  search 
and  management 
consulting  firm  Ray 
& Berndtson  as  a 
partner  in  the  tech- 
nology practice.  She  will  recruit 
executives  and  consult  on  manage- 
ment for  clients  in  the  communica- 
tions and  telecommunications  indus- 
tries from  the  firm's  Atlanta  office. 
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John  H.  Rose,  BMGT,  joined  ASI, 
a professional  services  and  business 
software  firm  in  King  of  Prussia,  Pa., 
as  vice  president  and  chief  financial 
officer.  Rose  was  previously  chief 
financial  officer  of  Bongrain  Cheese 
USA  in  New  Holland,  Pa. 
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Robert  P.  Crouch  Jr.,  A&S,  was 
appointed  by  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno  to  serve  a two-year  term 
on  her  advisory  committee,  which  is 
composed  of  18  of  the  nation’s  93 
U.S.  attorneys.  Crouch  has  served  as 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  since  1993. 


Patricia  Davidson,  EDUC,  was 
among  150  recipients  of  the  1997 
Milken  Family  Foundation  National 
Educator  Award,  which  carries  with 
it  an  unrestricted  award  of  $25,000. 
She  is  an  English  teacher  at  South 
Windsor  High  School  in  South 
Windsor,  Conn. 

Jon  H.  Larson,  GRAD,  M.A.,  ’85 
Ph.D.,  was  appointed  the  fifth  presi- 
dent of  Luzerne  County  Community 
College  in  Nanticoke,  Pa.  Larson  has 
been  an  assistant  registrar  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  a 
research  associate  at  the  university’s 
National  Center  for  Post  Secondary 
Governance  and  Finance. 
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Fred  Thursfield,  A&S  was  named 
executive  director  of  the  Peninsula 
Regional  Foundation.  He  was  previ- 
ously director  of  development  for 
Washington  Hospital  Center  Foun- 
I dation  in  Washington,  D C. 
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David  Guth,  ARHU,  was  promoted 
{ to  associate  professor  and  granted 
tenure  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
He  had  just  completed  his  sixth  year 
teaching  at  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications. 

Janice  Keene,  A&S,  was  promoted 
to  vice  president  for  the  northeastern 
region  of  Stonehouse  Technologies 
Inc.  Keene  has  been  with  Stonehouse 
: since  1988.  The  telecommunications 
, company's  northeastern  region  is 
based  in  Reston,  Va. 

Donald  Waters,  ARHU,  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Council  on  Library  and 
Information  Resources  as  director  of 
its  National  Digital  Library  Federa- 
tion. Waters  was  previously  the 
associate  university  librarian  at  Yale. 
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Robert  Foor-Hogue,  LFSC,  was 
among  150  recipients  of  the  1997 
Milken  Family  Foundation  National 
Educator  Award,  which  carries  with 
it  an  unrestricted  award  of  $25,000. 
He  is  a science  teacher  and  science 
department  chair  at  South  Carroll 
High  School  in  Sykesville,  Md. 


OBITUARIES 


'40 

Fred  J.  Hughes  Jr.,  BMGT,  a 
well-known  Savannah,  Ga.,  busi- 
nessman, died  Feb.  1 at  age  79. 

Born  and  raised  in  Poolesville, 
Md.,  Hughes  participated  in  ROTC 
at  Maryland  and  was  commissioned 
a major  in  the  Army  in  1940.  He 
served  under  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  in  World  War  II, 
receiving  a Silver  Star  for  valor  in 
the  invasion  of  Leyto  Island,  a 
Bronze  Star  for  heroic  action  in  the 
battle  of  Lingayon  Gulf  and  a Pur- 
ple Heart  for  wounds  received  from 
Japanese  mortar  fire. 

Hughes  opened  an  automobile 
dealership  upon  his  return  from  the 
war,  and  in  1950  he  became  district 
manager  of  Budweiser  Beer.  In 
1970,  he  took  over  the  Budweiser 
distributorship  in  Savannah,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  In 
1989,  then-Savannah  Mayor  John 
Rousakis  named  Dec.  12  Fred 
Hughes  Day  for  his  service  to 
Savannah  and  to  the  country. 

Active  as  a judge  with  the 
American  Horse  Show  Association, 
Hughes  was  inducted  into  the  Hall 
of  Fame  for  the  Maryland  Horse 
Show  Association  in  1986. 

Hughes  is  survived  by  a son, 
Fred  Hughes  III  of  Savannnah;  a 
daughter,  Robin  J.  Hughes  of  Rin- 
con, Ga.;  a brother,  Francis  Hughes 
of  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C.;  a sis- 
ter, Doris  Hughes  Miller  of  Silver 
Spring,  Md.;  and  a granddaughter, 
Kari  Hughes  of  Rabun  Gap,  Ga. 

'61 

Paul  A.  Groves,  EDUC,  M.A.,  an 
associate  professor  of  geography  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  died 
Jan.  18  at  age  62. 

Born  in  Kingston-Upon- 
Thames,  Surrey,  England,  Groves 
earned  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  eco- 
nomics from  the  University  of  Lon- 
don before  moving  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  1965,  and  joining  Mary- 
land's faculty. 

As  historical  advisor  to  the 
Washington  History  Curriculum 
Project  he  co-authored  City  of  Mag- 
nificent Intentions , a history  text  used 
in  public  schools. 

Groves  was  a member  of  the 
International  Geographical 


Congress,  Eastern  Historical  Geog- 
raphers Association  and  Association 
of  American  Geographers,  as  well  as 
serving  on  the  editorial  board  for 
Washington  History,  a publication  of 
the  Washington  Historical  Society. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Phyllis;  two  sons,  David  A.  Groves 
of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  and  Gareth 
N.  Groves,  a student  at  Beaver  Col- 
lege in  Glenside,  Pa.;  and  one  sister, 
Elizabeth  Groves  of  Sutton,  Surrey, 
England. 

'67 

James  F.  Hoobler,  GRAD,  M.A., 
’80  Ph.D.,  inspector  general  of  the 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration 
since  1991,  died  Dec.  22,  1997,  at 
age  59. 

Beginning  his  career  in  civil  ser- 
vice as  a senior  program  analyst  in 
the  Office  of  the  Director  at  the 
CIA  in  1973,  Hoobler  moved  on  to 
senior  positions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, the  U.S.  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  State  Depart- 
ment and,  finally,  the  SBA. 

Hoobler  was  born  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  and  enjoyed  returning  to  the 
Finger  Lakes  region  in  New  York. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  were  active 
supporters  of  Maryland’s  athletic 
teams. 

Hoobler  is  survived  by  his  wife; 
his  parents,  Frank  and  Jean 
Hoobler;  and  his  sister,  Gail. 

'68 

Constance  Murray,  EDUC,  who 
taught  piano  to  children  out  of  her 
home  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  died  of 
cancer  Sept.  27,  1997.  She  was  50. 

Murray  received  her  master’s 
degree  in  music  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan  in  1972  and  taught 
music  in  public  schools  in  Michi- 
gan and  Delaware  before  moving  to 
West  Chester  in  1973  and  opening 
a studio  in  her  home. 

She  was  active  in  many  regional 
and  national  music  associations, 
including  the  Pennsylvania  Music 
Teachers  Association  and  the  Music 
Teachers  National  Association. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Sterling  E.  Murray;  two  daughters, 
Jamisa  Anne  and  Kendra  Lee;  and 
two  brothers. 


72 

Paul  B.  Moyer,  A&S,  74  GRAD, 
M.A.,  died  of  a heart  attack  Oct. 

17,  1997,  at  age  51. 

He  worked  for  the  Department 
of  Energy  in  the  Space  and  Facilities 
division  since  1979,  most  recently 
as  the  assistant  building  manager  of 
the  department's  Forrestal  Build- 
ing. Prior  to  his  employment  with 
the  DOE,  Moyer  worked  for  the 
National  Park  Service  at  the  Fords 
Theatre  and  the  Sylvan  Theatre  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  30 
years,  Mary  Elizabeth;  two  sons, 
Philip  ’96,  CMPS,  and  Christopher; 
his  mother,  Harriet;  and  two  broth- 
ers, Gary  and  Alan. 

The  family  requests  that  dona- 
tions in  his  memory  be  made  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  Foundation, 
general  fund.  College  of  Arts  and 
Humanities,  3110  Lee  Building, 
University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md.,  20742. 

'87 

David  A.  Timmons,  BMGT,  a 
former  Eagle  Scout  and  district 
executive  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  died  of  cancer  March  25. 
He  was  32. 

Timmons  grew  up  in 
Lutherville,  Md.,  and  became 
involved  with  the  Boy  Scouts  as  a 
child.  He  earned  the  Eagle  Scout 
rank  in  1983,  the  same  year  he 
graduated  from  Towson  (Md.)  High 
School.  Only  2 percent  of  Boy 
Scouts  ever  become  Eagle  Scouts, 
which  requires  the  completion  of 
21  merit  badges. 

After  graduating  from  Maryland 
in  1987,  Timmons  went  to  work 
for  a Baltimore  trucking  company, 
but  in  1993  he  joined  the  Boy 
Scouts  in  a professional  capacity  as  a 
district  executive  in  Baltimore. 

Since  1996,  Timmons  had  been  a 
district  executive  in  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  where  he  recruited  volun- 
teers and  raised  funds. 

Timmons  is  survived  by  his 
mother,  Rita  Timmons  of 
Lutherville;  and  two  brothers,  Rus- 
sell M.  Timmons  Jr.  of  Glyndon, 
Md.,  and  Jeffrey  M.  Timmons  of 
Parkville,  Md. 
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Question 

Do  you  own  low-yielding, 
appreciated  securities? 

Answer 

If  so,  you  may  want  to  consider  our 
Pooled  Income  Fund. 


The  University  of  Maryland  Foundation  offers 
an  interesting  opportunity  to  make  a gift  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  enabling  you  to: 

• Make  an  important  gift  to  the  university 
• Avoid  tax  on  your  capital  gains 
• Receive  an  income  tax  charitable  deduction 
• Increase  current  income 

Your  income  is  based  on  your  proportionate  share 
of  funds  on  deposit  and  the  year-to-year  perfor- 
mance of  the  fund — currently  paying  around  5%. 
In  return  for  your  irrevocable  gift  of  cash  or  securi- 
ties you  can  receive  income  for  life.  Let  us  prepare 
a personalized  analysis  for  you  that  shows  how 
your  gift  to  the  Pooled  Income  Fund  can  benefit 
both  you  and  the  University  of  Maryland. 


For  more  information,  please  visit,  write  or  call: 


Thomas  W.  Cullinan 
Executive  Director,  Gift  Planning 
University  System  of  Maryland 
3300  Metzerott  Road 
Adelphi,  Maryland  20783 
301.445.1978  or  toll  free  800.289.8020 
email  cullinan@umsa.umd.edu 


Cheryl  G.  Sullivan,  LFSC,  was 
named  vice  chancellor  for  external 
affairs  at  Indiana  University-Purdue 
University  at  Indianapolis.  Sullivan 
has  held  executive  positions  in  Indi- 
ana state  government  since  1989, 
most  recently  as  Secretary  of  the 
Family  and  Social  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 


David  N.  Pessin,  BSOS,  a co- 
founding partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Hodes,  Ulman,  Pessin  & Katz,  P.A., 
in  Towson,  Md.,  was  appointed  to  a 
three-year  term  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  March  of  Dimes’ 
Central  Maryland  Chapter. 

78 


75 

Elizabeth  A.  Kreiter,  PERH,  was 
named  commander  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  division  of  the 
Maryland-National  Capital  Park 
Police.  She  is  the  first  female  officer 
to  command  the  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty Park  Police. 


Judy  A.  Brown,  HUEC,  '83  M.S., 
is  the  president  of  Waldorf,  Md.,- 
based  Judy  Brown  Enterprises,  a 
public  relations  company  for  natural 
foods  products.  She  organizes  culi- 
nary carnivals  and  natural  foods  tast- 
ing fairs  and  has  written  natural 
foods  cookbooks. 


76 

Valentin  J.  Riva,  BSOS,  was  named 
president  of  the  American  Concrete 
Pavement  Association.  Riva  was  the 
vice  president  of  government  affairs 
and  general  counsel  for  the  Ameri- 
can Road  & Transportation 
Builders  Association  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

77 

Horace  Beale,  ENGR,  was 
appointed  national  sales 
manager  for  large  screen 
color  displays  by  Min- 
neapolis, Minn., -based 
Dotronix.  He  was  pre- 
viously vice  president 
of  Artist  Graphics,  a 
St.  Paul,  Minn., -based 
manufacturer  of  high 
performance  display  con- 
trollers. 

Adrian  E.  Brown,  BSOS 
was  appointed  vice  presi- 
dent of  management 
information  systems  for 
the  insurance  sub- 
sidiary operations  of 
Mobile  America.  She 
was  previously  vice 
president  of  infor- 
mation systems 
for  Montgomery 
Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company 
ot  Sandy 
Spring,  Md. 


Janice  K.  Colvin,  JOUR,  was 
named  editor  of  The  Queen  Anne’s 
Record-Observer  in  Queen  Anne’s 
County,  Md.  She  was  most  recently 
the  community  editor  for  The  Star 
Democrat  and  The  Sunday  Star  in  Eas- 
ton, Md. 

James  Greene,  BSOS, 
M.A.,  is  the  co-owner  of 
the  Nevada  Legal 
Resource  Center,  a legal 
book  store  and  community 
center  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
He  is  also  an  economics 
teacher  at  the  Com- 
munity College 
of  Southern 
Nevada. 


Martin  E.  Leshin, 

ENGR,  M.S.,  was 
elected  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of 
Booz,  Allen  & 
Hamilton  Inc.,  an 
international  man- 
agement and  tech- 
nology consulting 
firm  headquar- 
tered in  McLean, 
Va.  Leshin 
directs  nation- 
al security 
technology 
services. 
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Frances  Silber 
Pruce,  BMGT,  79 

was  elected  a 
partner  at  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick  LLP, 
the  U.S.  subsidiary  of 
KPMG  International, 
a professional  service 
firm.  Pruce  was  a manager  in  the 
firm's  Baltimore  office. 

James  W.  Robinson,  ARHU, 
M.A.,  a counselor  to  Thomas  J. 
Donohue,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  published 
The  Excel  Phenomenon.  The  non-fic- 
tion account  of  Dallas-based  Excel 
Communications  Inc.'s  rise  to 
become  the  fifth-largest  long-dis- 
tance carrier  in  less  than  10  years 
recently  debuted  at  No.  2 on  the 
New  York  Times  nonfiction  bestseller 
list. 

Carla  Smith,  ARHU,  was  given 
responsibility  for  the  compliance 
department  of  Dam  Rauscher  Inc.,  a 
Minneapolis-based  securities  firm. 
Smith  will  retain  her  duties  as  head 
of  the  company’s  legal  depart- 
ment— protecting  the  firm's  legal 
interests  and  managing  its  outside 
counsel — as  well  as  overseeing  the 
management  and  promotion  of  the 
firm's  compliance  with  regulatory 
requirements. 


Kwang  Choi,  BSOS,  Ph  D., 
was  named  Minister  ot  Health 
and  Welfare  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  earlier  this 
year.  Choi  was  previously  a professor 
at  the  Korean  University  of  Foreign 
Studies  and  president  of  the  Korean 
Institute  of  Taxation. 

Ronald  R.  Crosby,  BMGT,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

'80 

Steven  Ekovich,  BMGT,  the 
regional  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
office  of  Marcus  & Millichap  Real 
Estate  Investment  Brokerage  Co., 
was  appointed  vice  president.  He  has 
been  with  Marcus  & Millichap  since 
1988. 


Your  University  of  Mary- 
land Alumni  Association 
is  on  its  way  to  building  one  of 
the  best  alumni  programs  in 
the  country!  With  nearly 
22,000  members  and  an 
impressive  array  of  benefits, 
we've  made  outstanding 
progress  in  only  seven  years. 

But  we  still  have  a long  way  to 
go  to  catch  up  with  other  uni- 
versities, like  North  Caroli- 
na-which  has  almost  56,000 
members-and  Penn  State- 
which  has  more  than  120,000. 

Let  your  friends  and  family 
know-now’s  the  time  to  join 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Association!  Within 
the  next  year,  we  ll  be  adding 
more  of  the  services  you’ve 
requested,  including  continu- 
ing education  programs,  net- 
working opportunities,  scholar- 
ships for  legacy  students  and 
more.  And  we’ll  continue  to 
provide  the  great  events,  publi- 
cations and  discounts  you’ve 
been  using  all  along. 

So  take  this  form  and  pass  it 
along.  Together,  we’ll  build  the 
Terrapin  Spirit— one  member  at 
a time. 


NAME 

DEGREE 

MAJOR  COLLEGE 

YEAR 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

PHONE 


ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

EE  Single:  $30  EH  Joint:  $45 

List  spouse's  full  name,  including  given  name , if  applicable. 

EE  My  check  is  enclosed.  Please  make  check  payable  to  UMCP  Alumni  Association. 
Please  charge:  EE  MasterCard  EE  VISA 

AMOUNT 

CREDIT  CARD  NUMBER 
CARD  EXPIRATION  DATE 
SIGNATURE  AS  IT  APPEARS  ON  CARD 

OPTIONAL  LIBRARY  PRIVILEGES  (signatures  required) 

MEMBER  S SIGNATURE 
SPOUSE  S SIGNATURE 

MAIL  TO*  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association, 
Rossborough  Inn,  College  Park,  MD  20742-5425, 
or  fax  your  application  to  301-314-9963. 

For  a brochure  call  301-405-4678  or  800-336-8627. 
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Something  to  Crow  About 


he  first  animal  most  visitors  to  the  Poplar 
Spring  Animal  Sanctuary  meet  is  George,  a 
white  leghorn  rooster  who  greets  people  as  soon  as 
they  step  out  of  their  vehicles  and  escorts  them  from 
barn  to  barn. 

"He's  been  such  an  ambassador  for  this  place,"  says  Terry  Cummings  '81,  AGRI,  (above) 
who  runs  the  Poolesville,  Md.,  farm  with  her  husband,  Dave  Hoerauf.  Because  George  had 
been  neglected  by  his  previous  owner,  she  adds,  "When  we  first  got  him  he  was  afraid  to 
come  out  of  the  barn,  but  little  by  little  he  started  trusting  us." 

Poplar  Spring  is  home  to  about  45  horses,  cows,  pigs,  sheep,  goats,  chickens  and  turkeys, 
as  well  as  an  uncounted  number  of  geese  and  ducks — all  of  whom  were  saved  from  slaughter 
or  abusive  conditions  and  brought  to  the  farm  by  individuals  or  through  organizations  like  the 
Humane  Society. 

A horse  lover  all  her  life,  Cummings  majored  in  animal  science  at  Maryland.  Upon  gradua- 
tion she  took  a job  in  the  veterinary  hospital  at  the  National  Zoo  in  Washington,  D.C.,  eventually 
becoming  a veterinary  technician. 

In  1987,  Cummings  and  Hoerauf  moved  onto  part  of  the  land  that  would  become  Poplar 
Spring.  They  rescued  some  animals  on  a nonofficial  basis  before  a visit  to  a farm-animal  sanc- 
tuary in  upstate  New  York  made  them  think  seriously 
about  doing  it  full  time.  "Working  at  the  zoo,  I was  starting 
to  feel  like  I wasn’t  really  helping  animals,"  Cummings 
says.  "I  wanted  to  concentrate  on  farm  animals  because  I 
felt  like  there  was  a real  need  for  it.  Most  people  don't  know 
how  badly  they're  treated." 

Volunteer  help  and  private  donations  keep  the  now  18- 
month-old  non-profit  sanctuary  running.  Animal  lovers 
can  sponsor  one  of  the  animals  for  a monthly  fee  that 
covers  food,  bedding  and  medical  costs.  Free  tours  are 
also  given  to  the  public  seven  days  a week  by  appointment. 
"There's  just  so  many  [animals]  that  need  to  be  saved  that  we 
can't  even  put  a dent  in  it,"  says  Cummings.  "That's  why  we  focus 
on  education."  Many  people  think  farm  animals  are  stupid,  but 
when  they  meet  animals  like  George,  the  rooster,  they  gain  a new 
view,  Cummings  adds.  "I  think  he's  done  the  most  to  promote  the 
change  in  people’s  attitudes."  — Cara  Stockham 


Cowvin  is  among  the 
contented  residents  at  Poplar 
Spring  Animal  Sanctuary. 


Joseph  A.  McBrearty,  LFSC,  a 
commander  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  took 
command  of  the  submarine  U.S.S. 
Dallas  Feb.  4,  1998.  He  and  his 
family  live  in  Niantio,  Conn. 

Patrick  F.  Peck,  BMGT,  was  elect- 
ed vice  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Booz,  Allen  & Hamilton 
Inc.,  an  international  management 
and  technology  consulting  firm 
headquartered  in  McLean,  Va.  Peck 
directs  large  mission-critical  systems 
for  civilian  government  agencies. 

'81 

Michael  J.  Gentile,  ARHU,  joined 
Hodes,  Ulman,  Pessin  & Katz,  P.A., 
Baltimore  (Md.)  County’s  largest 
law  firm,  as  an  associate.  He  will 
handle  general,  civil  and  commercial 
litigation  for  the  firm. 

'82 

Richard  Brand,  UGS,  was  appoint- 
ed regional  sales  manager  for 
LANart  Corp.  He  will  be  based  in 
Baltimore  and  manage  the  firm’s 
mid-Atlantic  region,  which  includes 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania 
and  parts  of  New  Jersey. 

Jacqueline  Canter,  ARHU,  is  a 
shareholder  and  member  of  the  gen- 
eral liability,  retail  liability  and 
transportation  practice  groups  of  the 
Philadelphia-based  law  firm  Mar- 
shall, Dennehey,  Warner,  Coleman 
& Goggin. 

Leslie  J.  Gromis,  BSOS,  was  chosen 
by  Pennsylvania  Gov.  Tom  Ridge  to 
be  campaign  manager  for  the 
Friends  of  Governor  Tom  Ridge 
Committee.  Gromis  was  the  director 
of  the  governor’s  Office  of  Public 
Liaison. 

'83 

Martin  O’Neill,  CMPS,  co-founded 
The  Capstone  Group  LLC,  an 
Arnold,  Md., -based  firm  that  offers 
management  and  leadership  coach- 
ing for  rapidly  growing  mid-sized 
companies. 

Mike  Robertson,  BSOS,  joined  the 
insurance  firm  Armfield,  Harris  & 
Thomas  Inc.  as  director  of  risk  man- 
agement services.  Robertson  is  a cer- 
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tified  fraud  examiner  and  personnel 
protection  specialist. 

'84 

Ian  P.  Band,  BSOS,  was  named  of 
| counsel  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
office  of  Morgan,  Lewis  & Bockius 
LLP.  Band  has  been  associated  with 
the  international  section  of  the  firm 
since  1 992. 

Carl  Bryant,  EDUC,  Ph  D.,  was 
named  vice  president  of  technology 
at  the  Center  for  Creative  Leader- 
ship. He  will  oversee  testing  ser- 
vices, computer  services,  creative 
media  services  and  classroom  tech- 
nology at  the  Annapolis,  Md., -based 
center. 

Edward  Morris,  BSOS,  M.A., 
joined  the  faculty  of  George  Fox 
University  in  Newberg,  Ore.,  as  an 
j,  associate  professor  of  psychology.  He 
was  previously  director  of  the  coun- 
i seling  center  and  the  office  of  dis- 
ability services  at  the  University  of 
Northern  Iowa  in  Cedar  Falls. 

Stephen  Ness,  BSOS,  joined  Carr- 
homes,  a Washington,  D.C.,  area 
builder,  as  land  development  man- 
| ager.  Ness  was  most  recently  an  asset 
manager  with  Crown  NorthCorp/ 
j:  Eastern.  He  has  also  served  on  advi- 
|i  sory  committees  for  the  Suburban 
Maryland  Building  Industry  Associ- 
ation. 

I '85 

Tracey  H.  Haynes,  BMGT, 

M.B.A.,  was  named  a manager  in 
the  human  capital  services  practice 
i|  of  Arthur  Andersen  in  Miami,  which 
j operates  six  offices  in  Florida  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Drew  Southard,  BSOS,  was  named 
the  new  community  sales  manager 
|;  for  Winchester  Homes  at  Alexan- 
dra’s Grove,  Va.  He  was  previously 
working  in  sales  for  Trafalgar  House 
Residential. 

'86 

Dan  Crowley,  BMGT,  ’90  M.P.M., 
j|  was  named  general  counsel  for  the 
House  Oversight  Committee  by 
chairman  Bill  Thomas,  R-Calif. 
Crowley  began  his  career  on  Capitol 
I Hill  in  1991  as  assistant  minority 
j counsel  to  the  then-House  Adminis- 


'89 '94 


tration  Committee’s  task  force  on 
campaign  finance  reform  and  in 
1994  became  the  committee’s 
majority  counsel. 

Kenneth  Griffin,  BSOS,  joined  the 
Village  Bank  & Trust  Co.  of  Ridge- 
field, Conn.,  as  senior  vice  president 
and  senior  trust  officer.  He  was  pre- 
viously a senior  vice  president  for 
Lafayette  American  Bank  in  Darien, 
Conn. 

Stephen  H.  Robert- 
son, BSOS,  was 
appointed  associate 
director  of  the  Physi- 
cians & Surgeons 
Medical  Group,  the 
faculty  practice  of  the 
University  of  North 
Texas  Health  Science  Center. 
Robertson’s  responsibilities  include 
extending  the  center’s  medical  sup- 
port to  federal  correctional  facilities 
in  the  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  area. 


Walter  A.  Ewing,  BSOS,  is  pro- 
gram director  of  the  National  Citi- 
zenship Coalition  at  Immigration  & 
Refugee  Services  of  America  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Ewing  coordi- 
nates the  activities  of  more  than  80 
national,  regional  and  local  immi- 
grants’ rights  groups. 

Barbara  Boston 
Glaze,  JOUR,  is  the 
new  advertising  direc- 
tor for  the  Bloomington 
Voice  in  Bloomington, 

Ind.  She  was  previ- 
ously an  advertising 
account  executive  for 
the  Herald-Times. 

Margaret  C.  Jopp,  EDUC,  Ed.D., 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  Georgetown 
campus  of  Wilmington  College  as 
an  associate  professor  of  nursing, 
where  she  will  assist  with  the  coor- 
dination of  the  master  of  science  in 
nursing  programs. 
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Doris  Johnson,  PUAF,  M.P.P  , 
was  named  the  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Atlanta  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Fulton  Service 
Center.  She  will  manage  the  opera- 
tions of  Red  Cross  services  through- 
out Fulton  County,  Ga. 


Michael  DiProspero,  BMGT,  was 
appointed  vice  president  of  Green- 
wich Industrial  Services  L.L.C.’s 
appraisal  division.  DiProspero  joined 
the  Stanford,  Conn., -based  GIS  after 
managing  the  appraisal  division  of 
Thomas  Industries  Inc.  in  Guilford, 
Conn. 

Jay  Levrio,  EDUC,  Ph  D.,  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Collegiate  Nursing  Educa- 
tion by  American  Association  of 
College  of  Nursing.  The  CCNE,  an 
autonomous  arm  of  the  AACN,  will 
accredit  baccalaureate  and  graduate 
degree  nursing  programs. 


Yolanda  Nokuri  Hegngi,  AGRI, 
M.S.,  joined  the  faculty  of  Berry 
College  in  Mount  Berry,  Ga.,  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  education.  She 
will  teach  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate courses  in  educational  technolo- 
gy and  conduct  faculty  development 
workshops. 

Craig  T.  Melton,  ENGR,  an 
aerospace  engineer  at  the  Naval  Sur- 
face Warfare  Center  in  Dahlgren, 
Va.,  earned  a master's  degree  in 
aerospace  and  ocean  engineering 
from  Virginia  Tech.  ^ 


Paul  D.  Moreno,  ARHU,  Ph.D., 
published  From  Direct  Action  to  Affir- 
mative Action:  Fair  Employment  Laiv 
and  Policy  in  America , 1 933-1 972. 

He  is  an  assistant  professor  of  history 
at  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  College  in 
Sparkill,  N.Y. 


Bob  Johnson,  ARHU,  M.F.A.,  is 
associate  director  of  the  Stage  Direc- 
tors and  Choreographers  Foundation 
in  New  York,  N.Y.,  where  he  coor- 
dinates media  relations,  fund  raising 
and  special  events. 

Thomas  Rogers,  ENGR,  Ph  D., 
was  appointed  director  of  the  con- 
struction management  program  at 
Northern  Arizona  University  in 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Rogers  was  the  vice 
president  at  Barton  Malow,  a general 
contracting  and  construction  man- 
agement firm  in  Baltimore. 


Marcia  Pendelton,  ARHU,  M.F.A., 
is  the  coordinator  of  outreach  and 
education  activities  for  the  Philadel- 
phia performances  of  the  Shubert 
Organization's  touring  production  of 
Bring  in  ’Da  Noise.  Bring  in  Da 
Funk. 
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Creative  and 
Performing  Arts 

Saturday,  June  20 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  National  Orchestral  Institute 
Philharmonic  with  conductor  Mari- 
an Alsop.  Performance  will  include 
works  by  Brahms  and  Richard 
Strauss.  At  8:15  p.m.  in  Tawes  The- 
atre. Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301-405-6538. 

Saturday,  June  27 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  National  Orchestral  Institute 
Philharmonic  with  conductor  Jahja 
Ling.  Performance  will  include  works 
by  Prokofiev  and  Tchaikovsky.  At 
8:15  p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre.  Admis- 
sion charged.  For  more  information 


Sunday,  July  19 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  International  William  Kapell 
Piano  Competition  semi-final 
rounds.  Twelve  semi-finalists  per- 
form one-hour  programs.  At  3 p.m.  in 
Tawes  Theatre.  Continued  on  July  20, 
July  21  and  July  22  at  3 p.m.  Admis- 
sion charged.  For  more  information 
call  301-405-6538. 


Celebrated  Kapell  artists 
include  Ruth  Laredo,  July  19; 
Andrea  Lucchesini,  July  20; 
Vladimir  Viardo,  July  21;  Brigitte 
Engerer,  July  22;  Bruno  Leonardo 
Gelber,  July  23;  Marc-Andre 
Hamelin,  July  24. 


Register  for  Recreation 


Faculty,  staff  and  members  of  the  alumni  association  can  purchase  Sum- 
mer Registration  Activity  Cards  at  $65  a session  to  obtain  a complimen- 
tary ticket  to  a selected  Rossborough  Festival  event  and  access  to  campus 
recreational  activities,  including  golf.  This  will  also  be  the  first  summer  to  try  out 
the  new  Campus  Recreation  Center,  which  boasts  outdoor  and  indoor  pools;  basketball, 
volleyball,  badminton,  indoor  soccer  and  handball/rac- 
quetball  courts;  an  indoor  track;  weight  room;  fit- 
ness room;  and  locker  rooms  for  men,  women 
and  families.  Spouses  and  dependents  of 
alumni  association  members  may  purchase  l 
activity  cards  at  a slightly  higher  fee.  For 
more  information  call  301 -405-PLAY. 


call  301-405-6538. 

Thursday,  July  16 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  International  William  Kapell 
Piano  Competition  preliminary 
rounds.  Each  international  contes- 
tant performs  a 20-minute  program. 
At  2 p.m.  and  7:30  p.m.  in  Tawes 
Theatre.  Continued  on  July  17  at 
9:30  a.m.,  2:30  p.m.  and  7:30  p.m. 
and  on  July  18  at  9:30  a.m.  Admis- 
sion charged.  For  more  information 
call  301-405-6538. 


The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  International  William  Kapell 
Piano  Competition  Festival  Evening 
Recital  Series  with  Ruth  Laredo 
performing  works  by  Brahms,  Schu- 
mann, Scriabin  and  Ravel.  At  8:30 
p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-6538. 

Monday,  July  20 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  International  William  Kapell 


Piano  Competition  Festival  Evening 
Recital  Series  with  Andrea  Lucch- 
esini performing  works  by  Brahms, 
Schumann  and  Liszt.  At  8:30  p.m.  in 
Tawes  Theatre.  Admission  charged. 
For  more  information  call  301-405- 
6538. 

Tuesday,  July  21 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  International  William  Kapell 
Piano  Competition  Festival  Evening 
Recital  Series  with  Vladimir  Viardo 


performing  works  by  Schubert,  Liszt 
and  Ginastera.  At  8:30  p.m.  in  Tawes 
Theatre.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301-405-6538. 

Wednesday,  July  22 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  International  William  Kapell 
Piano  Competition  Festival  Evening 
Recital  Series  with  Brigitte  Engerer 


performing  works  by  Debussy,  Schu- 
mann and  Mussorgsky.  At  8:30  p.m. 
in  Tawes  Theatre.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-6538. 

Thursday,  July  23 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  International  William  Kapell 
Piano  Competition  Festival  Evening 
Recital  Series  with  Bruno  Leonardo 
Gelber  performing  works  by 
Beethoven.  At  8:30  p.m.  in  Tawes 
Theatre.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-6538 

Friday,  July  24 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  International  William  Kapell 
Piano  Competition  Festival  Evening 
Recital  Series  with  Marc-Andre 
Hamelin  performing  works  by  Schu- 
bert, Alkan  and  Scriabin.  At  8:30 
p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-6538. 

Saturday,  July  25 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  International  William  Kapell 
Piano  Competition  final  round. 
Three  finalists  perform  with  the  Bal- 
timore Symphony  Orchestra.  At  8:30 
p.m.  in  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Admission  charged.  Bus 
transportation  provided  from  Tawes 
Theatre  for  additional  charge.  For 
more  information  call  202-467-4600. 


Empowering  Young  Women 


In  order  to  help  teenage  girls  learn  self- 
empowerment, the  university's  Art  & 

Learning  Center  is  offering  a leadership 
camp  titled  "Coming  of  Age  in  the  '90s 
Through  Art,  Celebration  and  Commu- 
nity" for  girls  aged  1 3 to  15.  The 
camp  runs  August  3 through  August 
7 from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  each  day. 

Campers  will  develop  their  communi- 
cation skills,  imagination  and  creativity 
in  order  to  learn  more  about  themselves 
and  others.  The  girls  pictured  are  campers 
from  last  summer  who  had  just  finished  taking 
part  in  a guided  imagery  exercise,  during  which 
they  close  their  eyes  and  listen  to  music  or  to  someone 


telling  a story.  For  more  information  call  301-314-2787. 


University  of  Maryland 

DATE  OPPONENT 

SEPTEMBER 

5,  Saturday  James  Madison 

12,  Saturday  at  Virginia 

1 9,  Saturday  at  West  Virginia 

26,  Saturday  Temple 


Home  games  in  bold 


Football  Schedule  1998 


DATE 

OPPONENT 

OCTOBER 

3,  Saturday 

Florida  State 

10,  Saturday 

at  Clemson 

17,  Saturday 

Wake  Forest 

31,  Saturday 

Georgia  Tech** 

NOVEMBER 

7,  Saturday 

at  North  Carolina 

14,  Saturday 

at  Duke 

21,  Saturday 

N.C.  State 

at  Ravens  Stadium  in  Baltimore 


A May  3 performance 
by  the  University  of 
Maryland  Chorus  was 
dedicated  to  music 
lover  and  departing 
president  William  E. 
Kirwan — a fitting  coda 
to  his  34-year  career  at 
Maryland. 


A Triumphant  Coda 

To  conclude  its  30th  season,  the  University  of  Maryland  Chorus  chose 
Joseph  Haydn's  stirring  oratorio,  The  Creation,  first  performed  200  years 
ago  for  German  Prince  Joseph  zu  Schwarzenberg  and  fellow  aristocrats  in 
elegant  Schwarzenberg  Palace.  While  the  university's  Memorial  Chapel  is 
a far  more  egalitarian  setting,  its  fine  acoustics  and  aesthetics  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  renowned  chorus  that  Paul  Traver  founded  in  1967.  Under 
his  musical  direction  ever  since,  the  90-plus  voice  chorus  has  been  hailed 
by  critics  around  the  world  as  "outstanding,"  "magnificent"  and  "one  of 
the  leading  vocal  ensembles  in  the  United  States."  — DB 
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The  University  of  Maryland  Lithograph 


The  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Association  has 
commissioned  Martin  Barry 
to  create  a limited  edition 
lithograph  depicting  the 
Main  Administration  Building. 

Individually  hand-colored, 
signed,  and  serially-numbered. 

Fully  museum-mounted 
and  printed  on  the  finest  quality 
acid-free, 
rag  content  paper. 

For  guaranteed  acceptance, 
your  order  must  be  among 
the  first  700  received. 

Convenient, 
interest-free  monthly 
installment  plan  available. 


For  faster  service,  credit  card  orders  may  be  placed  weekdays  from  9 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  and  Saturdays  from  9 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  (Central  Time). 

Telephone  toll-free  1-800-523-0124  and  request  Operator  106TE. 


PERSONAL 


RESERVATION 


FORM 


Mail  Orders  to: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

P.O.  Box  94365 
Palatine,  IL  60094-4365 


I prefer  to  pay  as  follows: 

□ 


Operator  No.  106TE 


Please  accept  my  reservation  for 


Qty. 


(MRY-LIT)  University  of  Maryland 


ENCLOSED  IS  MY  INITIAL  INSTALLMENT  of  $39.00  for  each  lithograph, 
payable  by  check  or  credit  card  (information  provided  below),  plus  shipping 
and  handling  charge  of  $8.50  per  lithograph.  I agree  to  pay  the  balance 
due  in  4 monthly  installments  of  $39.00  for  each  lithograph."  (On  ship- 
ments to  IL,  MN,  TN,  or  TX,  add  applicable  sales  tax  to  your  total  order.) 


□ 


Lithograph(s)  at  $195*,  plus  $8.50  for  handling  and  insured  shipping  charge 
per  lithograph. 

*On  shipments  to  IL,  MN,  TN,  or  TX,  please  add  applicable  sales  tax  to  your  total  order. 


Purchaser’s  Name 

Street  Address 

City State Zip 


IN  FULL  BY  CHECK.  Enclosed  please  find  my  check  or  money  order  for 
the  full  amount  due,  made  payable  to  “Maryland  Lithograph.” 

□ IN  FULL  BY  CREDIT  CARD.  Following  shipment  of  my  lithograph(s), 
please  charge  the  full  amount  due  to  my  credit  card  as  indicated  below. 


Credit  Card  Information:  □ VISA 

Full  Account  Number: 


□ 


Expiration  Date: 

**>□  v,0 


Daytime  Phone  ( ) - 

If  “ship  to"  address  is  different  from  above,  please  attach  correct  address  to  order  form. 


NOTE:  For  guaranteed  acceptance,  reservations  must  be  among  the  first  700 
orders  received.  Your  earliest  consideration  is  urged.  Please  allow  4 to  6 weeks 
for  delivery. 


Signature  

‘All  orders  are  subject  to  acceptance.  There  is  no  finance  charge  on  the  monthly  payment 
plan.  The  amount  of  payments  (total  sales  price)  is  equal  to  the  single  payment  price. 
If  purchaser  fails  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  total  payments  scheduled,  the  entire  balance  shall 
become  due  immediately  at  the  election  of  the  lithograph  distributor,  Jostens  Direct,  Inc. 
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